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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
i 

S the South African debate in the House of Commons on 
Friday night will not have taken place when we go to 
press, we can only’ deal generally with the situation. It is 
clear that thougl tinge have not actually got worse during 
the week, they have pot gmproved, and that the utmost 
firmness and vigilance awé etill needed, not only by our 
Government, but by public opimi¢mghere. . In all negotiations 
the need for these qualities is’ a) a Breatest towards the 
end. The men who in a tag-of-wa¥ pull splendidly at first, 
but when their antagonists begin to sway and move 
think all is over, and at once start off on the ¢ongenial work 
of self-congratulation, are very apt to end by being beaten. 
The men who win are those who pull strongly and steadily 

to the very last and are not “ put off” by the shouting. 






Two incidents in the earlier part of the week require to be 
recorded. The first was President Kruger’s quarrel with the 
Raad over the dynamite monopoly. The Raad wishes to 
put an end to it, but the President is determined to main- 
tain it. In order to get his own way the President indulged 
in what has been happily termed a Bismarckian resignation. 
When, however, the Raad, though they implored the 
President not to resign, still stuck 'to their point, Mr. 
Kruger withdrew his resignation without his object being 
attained. Thus there is now a condition of stalemate in the 
Raad, though meantime an attempt is being made to solve the 
difficulty by aconsiderable reduction in the price of dynamite. 


The other incident was the alleged treasonable telegram 
of Mr. Schreiner to the Transvaal Executive, which was sup- 
posed to be meant to encourage the Boers not to give in. As 
a matter of fact, it was intended to prevent them committing 
themselves prematurely to points on which the Imperial 
Government could not yield. Sir Alfred Milner himself 
denied the suggestion of any disloyalty. The incident was, 
however, in reality unimportant, except as an illustration of 
the recklessness and unfairness with which people in South 
Africa call each other traitors. If it should unhappily prove 
necessary to use force against a portion of the Cape Dutch, 
we are perfectly prepared to do so, and with a clear conscience, 
but in the name of good sense and right feeling let us refrain 
from this ignoble calling of names. Mr. Lincoln was not un- 
willing to carry on the war with the South with the utmost 
sternness and vigour, but he would never allow the Con- 
federates to be referred to in his presence as “rebels” and 
“traitors” and so forth. If things should come to the worst, 
his is the attitude which we ought to take up. Let us remem- 
ber that whatever happens, we intend that the Dutch 
Afrikanders shall remain fellow-citizens with us and with 











the British inhabitants of South Africa. 
our last transaction with them. 


This is not to be 


On Thursday, at a luncheon held at the Westminster 
Pa'ace Hotel by the Midland Union of Conservative Associa- 
tions, Mr. Balfour spoke with great good sense on the situa- 
tion in the Transvaal. What complicated the problem, he 
pointed out, was the fact that the Transvaal was not an 
isolated community, but “an area in the middle of our South 
African possessions.” Mr. Gladstone’s Government, he 
declared—and bere we believe he was speaking with full 
warrant — would never have endowed the Boers with 
autonomy unless they had believed that the Outlanders 
would be given the rights given to all white men in 
the Orange Free State as well as in our own possessions, 
“Tf you look back to the protocols of those negotiations you 
will see that it was distinctly stated by those responsible for 
the interests of the Transvaal on that occasion that equal 
rights were extended and were to be extended in the Transvaal 
to men of all nationalities.” Unhappily for the interests of 
the Transvaal, of the Outlanders, of South Africa at large, 
“the pledges then explicitly given have not been fulfilled.” 
Mr. Balfour next mentioned how Mr. Gladstone spent nearly 
a million of money in sending out a military expedition 
to deal with one phase of the controversy which has always 
been going on with the Transvaal. “I hope—I earnestly 
hope ”’—he added, “ that we shall not be forced to follow the 
policy which Mr. Gladstone was obliged to follow now some 
fourteen years ago.” 


We suppose this remark will be called “threatening ” and 
“bloodthirsty” in certain quarters, but for ourselves we are 
exceedingly glad that it was made. Though we are most 
anxious to avoid war, we hold that at the present moment 
military preparations are legitimate and necessary; and we 
trust that the Government will proceed with them undeterred 
by any foolish talk about their effect being provocative and op- 
pressive. Meantime.we are glad to see that New South Wales 
offers, in case of need, a contingent of nearly two thousand 
men, and that the Indian Government has made arrange- 
ments by which ten thousand men (all of them, of course, 
white troops, for no natives of any kind will under any cir- 
cumstances be employed) can be rapidly despatched to South 
Africa. Geographically, South Africa is a place where troops 
can be very easily concentrated, for it is, roughly, equidistant 
from England, from India, from Australia, and from Canada, 
and a telegram from London would set troops moving literally 
from four quarters of the globe. 


The Transvaal Blue-book relating to the Bloemfontein 
Conference, issued on Wednesday, contains a very able 
despatch by Sir Alfred Milner. The most important passage 
is that which deals with and defends his insistence upon the 
franchise being the essential point. “I had,” says Sir 
Alfred Milner, “ to pursue one. of two policies ; either (1) to 
seek in a spirit of broad compromise to obtain for the 
Uitlanders such a position as would enable them gradually 
to remedy their principal grievances themselves; or (2) to 
insist on a series of specific reforms which should relieve the 
Uitlanders from at least the more serious of these grievances. 
Of the two possibilities, No. 1 was, in my opinion, far the 
better, and No. 2 only to be resorted to in case of the 
failure of No. 1. But to introduce No. 2 prematurely 


would make the successful pursuance of No. 1 impossible.” 
It was necessary to mention the other grievances, but 
“to propose to interfere, here, there, and everywhere, in the 
internal affairs of the Repubiic, would have been totally in- 
consistent with that line of firm, but friendly, pressure for 
the admission of the Uitlanders to citizenship (id est, to a 
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position in which they could remedy grievances for them- 
selves), which, in the first instance at any rate, it seemed best 
to pursue.” This was, in our opinion, a wise and statesman- 
like course. The general style and tone of the despatch is far 
better than that of the famous telegram, and strongly inclines 
us in favour of a wireless diplomacy. 


The French Government has taken a most important step 
towards restoring discipline. General Négrier, ‘Inspector ” 
of one of the Eastern divisions of the Army, and a member 
of the Supreme Council of War, informed the superior officers 
under him that “after the Rennes trial the Supreme Council 
will call on the Government to punish those who attack the 
Army, and if the Government refuses to act the Council will 
act.” He further intimated that all the Generals had agreed 
to support each other. The Minister of War, General de 
Galliffet, receiving information of this proceeding, inquired as 
to the truth of the statements made to him, and General 
Négrier, an officer with a high military record, acknowledged 
their substantial accuracy. The Supreme Council at the 
same time denied that they had authorised General Négrier 
to act or speak in their name. General Négrier was accord- 
ingly relieved of his command and removed from the Supreme 
Council, thus being in effect placed in retirement. ‘The act 
is considered in Paris one of tremendous vigour, even the 
calmer journalists are dismayed, and the Anti-Dreyfusards 
declare that “ the Army is beheaded,” and General de Galliffet 
cold to the Jews. Of course, the real questions are whether 
the Supreme Council means mischief, and whether in that 
case the Generals can rely upon their men, half of whom 
were a twelvemonth ago peasants and artisans. Note care- 
fully that General Négrier fixed a date, that of the giving of 
the verdict. 


Telegrams are beginning to stream in from Pekin, the 
drift of which is that the Dowager-Empress and one or two 
of her closest allies have been for some time arranging with 
the Japanese Court for an offensive and defensive alliance. 
They have at last come to terms, the only remaining ground 
of dispute being, it is said, the extent to which Japanese 
agents, while reorganising the Army and Navy and Civil 
Service, are to control the finances. The Mandarins, in fact, 
fear that their peculations will come to an end. If the 
Dowager-Empress and the Emperor hold together, and are 
supported by the Manchu Mandarins, their party will 
probably be the stronger, and if so certain consequences will 
follow, which we have tried to explain elsewhere, and which 
are not at all beneficial. The union of all Mongol resources 
in the Mikado’s hand is a serious thing for Europe to con- 
template. The alliance is not yet complete, but it is so well 
advanced that its opponents think it necessary to excite the 
jealousy of foreign Powers, and so bring pressure to bear 
upon the Empress-Dowager. The Russians, in particular, 
are greatly excited over this new development, which, as 
they see clearly, may by reinvigorating China enable the 
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who a fortnight ago offered to surrender £80,000 a 


her income, may well doubt if her son’s throne ig oe” . 


observer, declares that the middle classes of Germany hy & 


Socialists. They no longer wish them to be subjected , 
the exceptional laws which were passed in 1878, but lapsed 
in 1890, and which the ultra-Conservatives now desire 
renew. He deduces this opinion from the total def, 
in the Reichstag of the “ Penal Servitude Bill” forbiddiny 
the Trade-Unions to organise strikes under penalty of ha;j 
labour, from the acquittal of the Vorwdarts, which recently 
accused the Saxon Judges of regarding Socialists as a chy 
outside the benefits of law, and from the refusal of {}, 
University of Berlin to dismiss Professor Arons from }j 
position as an authorised teacher (privat-docent) becans 
he is a Social Democrat. If the correspondent had addej 
that great political parties always gather respect, and thy; 
the Socialists, throwing as they do two millions of ballots 
form a great political party; and that the so-called Socialist 
are gradually becoming ordinary Radicals with a Collectivis, 
tinge, he would have completely described the situation, 
We wish he would explain the influences which har 
induced the Emperor, originally most favourable to Trade, 
Unions, to become so reactionary; but perhaps he dreaj 
the law of lése-majesce. 


We wish somebody would explain clearly the causes of the 
unreasoning violence so often displayed by strikers in thy 
United States. In a quarrel, for instance, which has bee 
going on all this week in Cleveland, Ohio, between the tran. 
car men and the companies which employ them, the men 
have resorted to dynamite, have fought the Militia ordered 
to repress them, and have actually blown up a car with 
passengers in it because the cars were driven by “black. 
legs,” —an atrocity which we venture to believe could not 


by oppression, or are they Neapolitans, or is it their fear 
of the use of force against them which induces them to resort 


rural Militia in the end restoring order with the rifle? 
Such contests in a Republic where there are no inequalities 
before the law ought, or the theory, to be conducted like 
civil suits; but instead of that, both in France and the 
Union, they are conducted like civil wars. We suspect 
industrial discipline in the States of being sometimes too 
military, and, in the view of the workers, insulting; but even 
that will not account for the dreadful fury occasionally 
manifested. Is the true root of it the deep cleavage between 
the Republican ideal and the actual facts of industrial 
life ? 








Court of Pekin, which at heart loathes all foreigners, to resist | 
auy further Russian advance. It is therefore liked in London | 
and Berlin, under a mistaken belief that a revived China would | 
hate only St. Petersburg. | 


Spain seems greatly in need of a General de Galliffet. General 
Weyler, it is known, thinks that the civil Government, though 
Conservative, is not favourable enough to the Army, and 
in the Senate on Wednesday he openly declared that he was 
not hostile to the idea of a military rising. It was probable, 
he said, “that a revolution would break out with the object of 
saving us, as we were saved by the revolution effected by 
Marshal Serrano.” The “Government,” he proceeded, ‘ must 
not forget that the present situation cannot continue, and 
that at no time has it been so easy as at present for the people 
and the troops to make common cause.” This refers to the 
deep irritation caused by the prospect of new taxes, which the 
people resent, not so much because the demands are oppres- 
sive as because they believe that the fresh supplies, like the 
old ones, will be stolen or wasted. The discontent is wide- 
spread, but the strongest General, Martinez Campos, adheres 
to the Queen, the Carlists are dreaded as being also clericals, 
and the irritation evaporates in local risings, which the 
soldiers put down without difficulty. It is, however, an 
ominous sign of the times in Spain that Sefior Silvela cannot 








We deeply regret to perceive that the monsoon has again 
partially failed in India. It is now officially admitted in a 
telegram from the Viceroy that, although there has beena 
full supply of rain in Bengal, the North-West Provinces, and 
Oude, the fall has been “ very deficient ” in Madras, Bombay, 
Berar, the Central Provinces, and the Nizam’s territory. This 
means that there is reason to apprehend scarcity throughout 
a third of India, rising in large districts—in the Central 
Provinces, for example—to actual famine. The official 
arrangements are now so perfect that mortality can be kept 
within bounds, but the blow to the Revenue will be severe, 
and in India a blow to the Revenue means the suspension of 
all improvement. We do not know that the misfortune is 
worse than the sudden appeal to the Poor-law which has 
occasionally marked our own economic history—for example, 
during the Cotton Famine—but it excites the imagination 
more. The excitement, too, has this justification, that a 
tropical famine may get out of hand and sweep away whole 
populations. While the residuum suffer Government can 
manage it; but if it once became so severe as to reach the 
whole people of any province, human energy would be almost 
worthless. 


In the House of Commons on Friday, July 21st, Mr. Arnold- 
Forster criticised very severely the organisation of the War 





get his new taxes voted, and that General Weyler ate, r 
speech like that is in no danger of arrest. The Queen-Rege, 


changed, or are changing, their attitude towards the f 


have happened iv. Great Britain. Are the men driven mai | 


to such methods, which never, we may add, succeed, the — 
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Office, and quoted Sir Redvers Baller’s evidence before 


lisation Committee:—“I should like to say 
ae that I start from this {point, and I 
think I have verified it sufficiently, that the whole system 
of reports, regulations, and warrants under which the 
Army now serves, has grown up entirely for the benefit of the 
War Office clerk, and to find work for the War Office rather 
than to provide control over the Army.” What business, 
asked Mr. Arnold-Forster, had Sir Redvers Buller to make 
that statement? It was made after he had been in full 
control for ten years. He was entitled to ask whether 
any explanation had been demanded of that statement. 
«The conclusion they arrived at was that until they had a 
transformation of the manner of doing business at the War 
Office, they should get no advance in the British Army at 
all.” We entirely agree as to the seriousness of this matter, 
for we cannot believe that Sir Redvers Buller would have 
made such a statement without warrant. But that being 
the case, surely there should be a thorough overhauling of 
the War Office. Now that the average officer is quite as well 
educated and as efficient a man as the average civilian clerk, 
we cannot see the need for a civilian element in the War 


Office. 


Mr. George Wyndham in his reply refused, perhaps 
prudently, to deal specifically with these allegations, and 
only made a general defence of War Office arrangements. 
He denied that they had injured the Army by depleting 
the Reserve, for the Reserve was now eighty-two thousand 
strong. The immediate problem was to find garrisons for 
India, Egypt, and at this moment an augmented garrison for 
South Africa. Then there was the permanent problem of 
finding garrisons for those places which the War Oflice 
were informed, by the united counsel of their naval and 
military experts, ought to be occupied as naval bases and 
coaling-stations. “To do that required at least nineteen 
white battalions and twelve native battalions abroad, for the 
mere routine work of sentry-go round the world. Then 
seventy-five infantry battalions were reqaired at home, 
seventeen and a half battalions to form what he might call 
the scheme of defence, and sixty and a half battalions to 
occupy India and other countries.” That is a useful epitome 
of the military needs of the nation. 


In the House of Lords on Monday Lord Selborne, who is 
steadily making his mark in public life, introduced the Tithe 
Bill in a very able and well-considered speech, a speech which 
emphasised all the strong points in the case for the Govern- 
ment in the best possible way,—that is, by illustrating the 
existing injustice by specific cases. Lord Selborne showed, 
among other things, the extreme hardship of the tithe-owner 
being obliged to pay on the gross income of the living, though 
in reality compulsory payments to a retired incumbent and to 
a daughter church might eat up more than half his revenue. 
He quoted the case of a man with £150 a year net paying £75 a 
year in rates because the gross tithe income was £600 a year. 
Lord Ribblesdale, on the other side, dwelt chiefly on the fact 
that the Bill relieved the rich as well as the poor incumbent, 
and ended by declaring the question of rating should be dealt 
with as a whole. After Lord Balfour had stated that he 
had never been more impressed with the absolute justice of 
a case than with that which had been put forward by the clergy, 
Lord Kimberley urged the argument that there was no ground 
for taking money from the taxpayers to provide an additional 
endowment for the Church. Nothing was more likely to 
increase the existing dissatisfaction of large classes with the 
Church than the proposal of the Government. 


Lord Salisbury, who followed Lord Kimberley, never 
showed more conspicuously his power of going straight to the 
essential condition. He insisted upon the necessity for 
recalling the fact that the law which governs the whole 
subject of rating is the Act which was passed for one year, 
in 1840, and which since then has been renewed every year. 
That Act specially exempts personal property from paying 
rates. Now one of the chief reasons why the Act of 1840 
was a temporary measure was the fact that it was felt that 
the rating of clerical tithe-owners ought to be dealt with. 
Parliament, in fact, always “looked forward to the period 


when it should deal with the great problem and riddle of 
rating, and when it should try and abolish this extreme 
injustice which throws this vast expenditure on a kind of 
property that is only one-fifth of the whole property of the 
country.” A week or two ago we ventured to urge upon the 
younger members of the Unionist party in Parliament the 
wisdom of taking up the question of the renewal of the Act of 
1840, and so drawing attention to the monstrous injustice of 
the present system. It is extremely satisfactory to find 
the Prime Minister himself foeussing opinion on the anomaly 
under which personal property is exempted. In the end the 
Lords read the Bill a second time by a majority of 90,— 
113 to 23. 


Mr. Chamberlain delivered an excellent speech at the 
annual meeting of the Colonial Nursing Association on 
Wednesday in support of the appeal for £3,000 needed to 
complete the endowment of the society. The object of the 
Association, which was started by Mrs. Piggott, an English 
lady recently resident in Mauritius, is to provide trained nurses 
for the small European communities scattered throughout our 
Empire, and although only three and a half years old, it has, as 
Mr. Chamberlain cheerfully testified, done such admirable 
work as to secure the heartiest approval of the Colonial Office. 
Some forty nurses have already been sent out, and several 
valuable lives have been saved, notably those of officers struck 
down with the terrible black-water fever in West Africa. 
The appeal was also vigorously supported by Mr. Asquith, 
and by Sir George Taubman-Goldie, who happily parapbrased 
Mr. Kipling’s phrase by defining the work of the Association 
as part of the “ white woman’s burden.” 


Two noteworthy deaths have been recorded this week. 
One is that of “Colonel” Ingersoll, who, though a lawyer, 
commanded an Illinois regiment in the Civil War, and who 
was recognised throughout the States as the most militant 
upholder of negative doctrines. He was not an agnostic, as 
the papers describe him, but an aggressive atheist, with a 
kind of dry, biting humour, some eloquence of the French 
kind, and a high personal character. A* we have said else- 
where, we think the idea of his influence in the States is 
exaggerated. The other death is that of General Sir Arthur 
Cotton, who for more than twenty years was the most trusted 
engineer in India, who completed some of the greatest 
hydraulic works, and was known as the apostle of irrigation. 
He contended that railways were comparatively useless in 
India, and that all available funds should be expended on 
irrigation. He was wrong for both political and commercial 
reasons, but hereafter, when the movements of troops and 
trade have been fairly provided for, some of his greatest 
plans will undoubtedly be carried out. He was a sort of 
prophet in his own department, very resourceful, entirely 
disinterested, and with a quite exceptional power of securing 
personal attachment. The natives about him called him 
“the Sunyasee.” 


The International Anglo-American University Sports, 
held at the Queen’s Club last Saturday, ended in a hard- 
fought victory for Oxford and Cambridge. It is worthy 
of note that all four long races were won by the British 
athletes, the winners in each instance being Cambridge men ; 
that in throwing the hammer the Americans completely 
distanced their opponents ; and, finally, that the visiting team 
included at least four Irish or American-Irish athletes, the 
ill-health of one of whom was probably responsible for the 
defeat of the Americans. The effect of the meteorological 
conditions on the athletes seems to show that everynation bears 
its own heat best. The meeting, which was carried out in the 
most sportsmanlike spirit, was followed by a dinner, at 
which the American Ambassador made a genial speech. He 
had learnt that afternoon that representatives of two nations 
could engage in a heated and ardent controversy, and fight it 
out, and yet be good friends. We trust that his remarks will 
also apply to the forthcoming yacht race. Sir Thomas Lip- 
ton’s choice of the name ‘Shamrock’ for his boat was cer- 
tainly most judicious. 


Bank Rate, 34 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday 1064. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 
—— 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


T is asserted that the recommendations of the Old-Age 
Pensions Committee are to be framed on an heroic 
scale. Speakly broadly, they recommend a pension of not 
less than 5s. a week, and possibly in some cases of 
7s. a week, to all the deserving poor, men and women, 
who have reached the age of sixty-five year. By 
deserving” is apparently meant persons who have never 
come on the parish, who have never been in prison, and 
who have made some effort in the direction of thrift, 
—we presume either through a club or through a 
savings bank. By “poor,” it seems, is signified people 
who have not got 103s. a week from other sources. 
Against this scheme considered in the abstract we have 
little to say, we admit that by sixty-five many men 
and women are getting unable to do the hard work of the 
world, and we agree that if it were possible it would be wise 
to give a premium to the deserving poor, and to select 
for special help those who had helped themselves. 
Again, in the abstract there is a great deal to be 


said for restricting State help to those who really | 


When, however, we get to close quarters 
with so momentous a proposal as that of old- 
age pensions paid by the State, we must judge 
not by abstract considerations, but by the practical 
aspect of the proposal. And judged thus, it seems to us 
that the Committee’s scheme cannot possibly be approved. 
Unless we are greatly mistaken, the scheme is far too 
onerous—i.e., far too big—to be safely accepted by the 
Government, and we most sincerely trust that they will 
not pledge themselves to give it legislative form. If they 
do, they may be landed in difficulties of the most serious 
kind. As our readers know well, we do not say this because 
we are in any sense thick-and-thin opponents of all schemes 
for old-age pensions. On the contrary, we have always 
given a sympathetic attention to the matter, and have 
consistently advocated our own scheme of old-age pensions 
beginning at seventy-fiv». Again, we need hardly say 
that our expressions of alarm at, and distrust of, the pro- 
posals of Mr. Chaplin’s Committee are not due to any feel- 
ing of wounded amour propre. We do not for a moment 
suggest that our scheme, and no other, should be adopted. 
The very most we desire to say for it is that if the Govern- 
ment are determined to do something, it would be a safe 
acheme,—one which would not land the nation in any vast 
expenditure, which would automatically stimulate the 
efforts of the benefit societies by relieving them of a great 
burden, and, finally, one which, if it were in the future 
thought desirable, could easily be expanded and enlarged. 


As we have already hinted, our primary objection to 
the new scheme is its great cost. We do not suppose that 
the scheme could possibly cost less than £10,000,000 a 
year, for we assume that the clause insisting that the 
applicants should show some evidence of previous thrift 
would be liberally interpreted. If not, the unpopularity 
of the measure would be extremely great. Again, we 
may be pretty sure that it would not be possible to en- 
force very strictly any rule against the pensioners having 
more than, say, 10s. a week from other sources, Sons 
and daughters would be sure to make regular presents to 
their parents, or pay rent or other expenses, or send 
supplies in kind, and so evade the 10s. rule. In a 
word, it would not be a very considerable number of 

ersons of over sixty-five who would be cut out by the 
imitations as to evidence of thrift and the existence 
of bond-fide poverty without a pension. But if the 
cost is to be £10,000,000 a year, or anything approach- 
ing that sum, we say without hesitation that it would be 
ruin for the Government to adopt it. The raising of the 
money must infallibly destroy our present financial 
system, and, in our opinion, such destruction would be a 
national disaster of the first magnitude. Where could a 


need it. 


sum of the kind we have named be got suddenly? It 
certainly ought not to be got from the Income-tax, 
because the Income-tax is really our great war reserve. 
To raise the Income-tax to a shilling in peace time would 
be to deprive ourselves of a great instrument of defence. 
Practically, then, a sudden call for eight or ten mil- 


— 
panes be impossible to suddenly increase our indirag 
_ taxation in this way without laying a most serious burde, 
‘upon industry, and so crippling trade. The only othe 
alternatives would be a Hearth-tax or a Poll-tax, but the 
‘yield of such taxes is small compared with the difficult, 
| of collection. In truth, the public evils of suddenly 
| raising another ten millions a year would be far greate 
‘than the evils sought to be remedied. At present wo 

have what is, after all is said and done, the best fiscal 
system in the world. Owing to its elasticity we can do 
'a good deal in the way of gradually obtaining increasaq 
| revenue from the taxpayer without injuring the systew, 
| but the imposition must be slow and careful. If yoy 
| suddenly bump down a huge load on the camel’s back you 
will break it. 

We must end as we began, by suggesting that if 
| the Government have come to the conclusion that the 
are bound to do something in regard to the question of 
| old-age pensions, what they ought to do is to begin 
| by a limited and safe scheme, and then, if it is found 
' convenient, to expand and increase it. We have no wish to 
| press our own plan unduly, but we may use it as an 
illustration of what we mean when we advocate a limited 
scheme which shall be capable, if it works well, of an in. 
creased application. Let the Government propose to grant 
to all persons over seventy-five a pension of 5s. a week 
provided that they have not been in a workhouse except 
for medical relief—this proposal is to prevent the claiming 
of pensions by tramps and members of the true pauper 
class—and provided, also, that they are not Income-tay 
payers or occupiers of a house paying Inhabited House 
duty. Let them make the Post Office, working under the 
Guardians, the machinery for distributing the pensions, 
but let the cost be equally divided between the central 
Government and the local authority. Under such a 
scheme the cost to the local authorities would not be 
likely to be more than the expenditure incurred now to sup- 
port persons over seventy-five, while the cost to the Im- 
perial Government would not probably be more than, say, 
a million and a half or two millions a year,—a sum which 
could be raised without producing a revolution in our 
fiscal system. If, after trial, it was found that the burden 
was not excessive, nothing would be easier than to 
gradually reduce the age at which pensions were due 
until sixty-five became the fixed age. As we have 
urged several times before, one of the great advan- 
tages of a scheme beginning at seventy-five is the 
help accorded to the benefit societies. They dare grant 
very good rates for 5s. a week old-age pensions beginning 
at sixty-five if they know that every pensioner will, for 
their purposes, die at seventy-five or before. We shall be 
told, of course, that the Spectator scheme has one fault 
which is fatal,—namely, that it would not ease the 
pressure where the shoe really pinches, and that relief at 
seventy-five is practically no relief at all. This we entirely 
deny. Of course, it is not such good relief as a pension 
at sixty-five, but it would, we believe, be received with 
great satisfaction, and. could, as we have said, always be 
expanded. It is not a leap in the dark, but.a step which, 
if it prove in the right direction, can be easily followed. 
If instead it prove a blunder, retreat is possible; and even 
if there were no drawing back, comparatively little harm 
would be done. For these reasons we implore the Govern- 
ment to begin by a scheme which makes seventy-five the 
fixed age, and so limits the liability. If they insist upon 
the Committee’s scheme, and rush suddenly into a vast 
and complicated plan, we foresee endless difficulties and 
perplexities,—difficulties and perplexities which must ulti- 
mately ruin not only the Government, but our present 
safe and vigorous system of finance. 





THE ALASKAN BOUNDARY. 


T is most sincerely to be hoped that the latest news 48 

to the attitude of Canada and of the United States 
on the question of the Alaskan boundary is true. In that 
case, a solution of this vexed problem will be found by the 
United States granting to Canada a long or perpetual 
lease of Pyramid Harbour, while Canada on her part 
will agree to give up all claim to the other places in 
dispute. By this means America will be able to maintain 
her contention that she cannot submit long-settled places 





But it 


lions must mean an increase of indirect taxation. 





to the chances of arbitration, and yet Canada can gain her 
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: = is, access to the sea without any risk 
essential ends — obstruction by the United States 
of Whether this compromise (on the face of it 
tari ost reasonable one) has in fact been agreed to, we 
7 t know, but of one thing we are certain. If only 
. we is sufficient goodwill shown on both sides the 
; i. can be easily settled. The treaty between England 
oe Russia, which for the Americans is the root of title, is 
a doubt somewhat ambiguous, but it presents no 
ee problem. We agreed with the Russians that 
a Russian territory between certain points on the 
Pacific coast should extend only ten leagues inland from 
the coast. This sounds simple enough till one begins 
to ask what is the coast. Is it to be measured 
from the outside of the islands, or does the coast 
end oply where the tide ceases to flow Pp Again, 
must the ten leagues be measured from an imaginary 
line drawn across the mouth of every estuary, or must it 
be taken from the shores of the tidal creeks and inlets 
even when they penetrate deep inland? Again, supposing 
a narrowing definition of the ten-league limit were to cut 
off places that have been long settled and occupied by 
Americans, would it be reasonable to ask the Americans 
to give them up? We do not propose to suggest what 
the answer to these questions ought to be. That is not 
our affair, but that of the diplomatists on both sides. All 
we desire to insist on is that the matter should be 
approached, not in a grasping spirit on either side, but in 
the spirit in which reasonable business men of high 
character approach a dispute of this kind. On such 
occasions men never dream of a pedantic exercise of the 
extreme rights of property, or if they do in a moment of 
ill-temper, they are very soon pulled up by their professional 
advisers. If a client begins to talk to his solicitor about 
building up a high wall in front of that window, or 
stopping the right of access across such a field, or raising 
that old claim to the land his antagonist’s lodge is built 
on, the solicitor is certain to tell him that it would be 
the greatest possible mistake to take any high-handed 
measures of that kind, and that they are sure to 
Jead to trouble and expense of the most serious sort. The 
better way, in truth, is for both nations to remember the 
excellent trade maxim of a great American merchant. The 
American in question treated an Englishman with remark- 
able generosity, and was most careful not to avail himself 
of an advantage which, legally and morally, he might have 
rightly used, to “squeeze” the other side. When the 
Englishman thanked him and complimented him on his 
liberality in the matter, the American replied : ‘ My dear 
Sir, I don’t mean this to be the last transaction between 
us.” It is inspired by such an enlightened and liberal 
spirit that we desire to see Canada, the United States, and 
(reat Britain approach the question of the Alaskan 
boundary. They have got to live as neighbours, and in 
their hearts they want to live as friends, and neither side 
should ask for anything incompatible therewith. 


The special position of the Mother-country in the present 
negotiations is an extremely difficult one. She is almost 
exactly in the position of parents who have to settle a 
dispute which has arisen between a married daughter 
who has gone out into the world and has a house of her 
own, and a daughter who still remains in the old home. 
Unless great patience and forbearance are exercised on all 
sides, there is always the likelihood of a very ugly quarrel. 
What chance of a peaceful arrangement can there be if the 
married daughter takes the line of saying that she can 
get on perfectly well with the old people, but that Mary’s 
ways are simply intolerable, and that she wants every- 
thing and everybody sacrificed to her? Things are not 
improved if the home-staying daughter retorts by 
sneers and by declarations that she supposes she who 
lives at home and does so much to help her parents 
will be sacrificed as usual,—‘ just because Kate puts on 
such grand airs, and is overbearing and arbitrary, and 
now turns the old people round her little finger, though she 
used to abuse them, and even threatened to take them into 
Court.’ This is exactly the case with Canada and America. 
All that this country wants is to obtain a settlement fair 
to both parties. No doubt we cannot claim to be entirely 
Impartial in the matter. We naturally look at things from 
the Canadian point of view, and ought to doso. The 
Canadians are part of our own household, and necessarily 
We must’ in the last resort stand by those who are not 





only our own flesh and blood, but members of our 
own home. If we should ever be forced to choose 
between Canada and the United States (which God 
forbid), we must choose Canada. But though this is so, 
and though it is no good to pretend otherwise, Canada 
must not presume upon the knowledge and press things too 
far. We shall be absolutely loyal to her, but she must 
also be loyal, we will not say to us, but to the Empire as a 
whole. She must not think merely of her North-Western 
boundary, but of Australia, of New Zealand, of South 
Africa, of India, and of all our interests in China and in the 
Far East, and what is more, of all these mighty interests 
welded into a conscious whole. Now it is for the welfare 
of the Empire as a whole that the people of the United 
States should regard us not as foreigners, but as their own 
kin, and as willing to do things for them which we will not 
do for foreigners. The Americans found the advantage of 
this feeling when they were threatened with the constraint 
of a European coalition, and when the Continent was 
made to understand that thoy must not forget the 
existence of the British Fleet. The British Empire may 
some day wish for a similar exhibition of feeling. We 
are perfectly well aware, and perfectly willing to admit, 
that there we have no need to curry favour with America, 
and that we are quite strong enough to stand by 
ourselves ; but that is not the question. Even the 
strongest Power may be the better for a certain amount of 
outwde sympathy. If we can be sure of that sympathy in 
America, we need not trouble to cultivate it elsewhere. 
Therefore we would most earnestly beg Canada to re- 
member that the Alaskan boundary must not be treated 
as if it were the last transaction with America. 

But while we say this most strongly to Canada, we would 
say it equally strongly to America. She also must not act 
as if she wanted or expected the settlement of the Alaskan 
boundary to be the last transaction with the British 
Empire. We do not ask her to remember the attitude 
of this country during the Spanish War, for we have 
no right to do so. Our behaviour then was absolutely 
spontaneous and unpremeditated. Not the slightest 
notion of storing up a reserve of gratitude ever entered 
the heads of the people of this country, and therefore it 
would be falsifying the position to speak as if America 
should now remember last year. We took her side, not 
with any ulterior motive, but because we could not help it, 
—because blood is thicker than water, because, though two 
brothers may quarrel, when one has his back to the wall 
the other always forgets old feuds and stands by his 
side. But though we do not ask America to remember 
this, we do ask her to remember that Canada has a 
great future before her, and that with her splendid natural 
advantages, and her hardy and vigorous population, she 
is destined to be the Scotland of the North American 
Continent. If the United States is wise she will not 
make the Scotland to her North feel that it has been 
injured and oppressed by its great neighbour :— 

“Oh, it is excellent 
To have a giant’s strength, but it is tyrannous 
To use it like a giant.” 
There may be plenty of fallacies in these three lines, but 
be sure they are always ringing in the ears of the weaker 
side to a quarrel, and are capable of breeding great 
mischief. 

We have ourselves a special and peculiar reason 
for hoping that the Americans will act generously and 
without heat over the Alaskan boundary. As our readers 
know, we have always advocated, and shall continue to 
advocate, the abrogation by this country of the Clayton- 
Bulwer Treaty, and the giving up of our undoubted 
rights under that Treaty in order to allow the making of the 
Nicaragua Canal by the United States. But we fully realise 
that in order to get the people of this country to abandon 
their rights under the Treaty, we and those who agree 
with us will have a difficult task. It may be made 
impossible if the Americans have treated, or have 
appeared to treat, Canada with harshness or with 
a lack of generosity. People may say that in saying 
this we are threatening, or that we mean to try 
to strike a bargain between Alaska and Nicaragua. 
That, however, is not our intention. We are quite as 
anxious in the interests of this country as of America 
about the prospects of the Nicaragua Canal being com- 





promised by the Alaska controversy. Personally we are 
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convinced that the benefits that will accrue to the Empire 
from the canal will be very great. But the public 
here most certainly do not realise that. They 
think that they would lose, not gain, by the making 
of the canal, and if they agree to the abrogation of the 
Treaty it will be purely out of goodwill to America. That 
they could be induced to make this sacrifice to friendship 
we believe, though, as we have said, the task might not 
be easy, but everything will be spoilt if the notion pre- 
vails that America is a merciless bargainer. Once, how- 
ever, settle the Alaskan boundary on fair and reasonable 
lines, and we believe that the people of this country can 
be made to see that America must be accorded the right 
to deal with the Nicaragua Canal as she chooses, and that 
they will agree to the abrogation of the Clayton-Bulwer 
Treaty, even though ignorantly believing that such abro- 
gation will be a national loss. America may not realise 
it, but it is nevertheless true, that where she is concerned 
our people have a warm heart, and would be ready in the 
interests of kinship and good feeling to find any excuse for 
what they believe would be a considerable sacrifice. 





THE LATEST RUMOUR FROM THE FAR EAST. 


HE kind of enthusiasm so often manifested in this 
country for Japan is, we confess, to us a source of 
continual perplexity. That Englishmen should be 
interested in the development of avy Asiatic race, and 
especially of a race so gifted with the adaptability in 
which we assume all Asiatics to be deficient, is not only 
natural but befitting. We rule one-third of the whole 
population of Asia, and apart from the intellectual 
interest of seeing any nation burst out of its fetters of 
habit and begin a new career, it is of the highest moment 
to us to be sure that we read Asiatics rightly. If they 
are really not bound, as we all assume them to be bound, 
in withes and chains of custom and belief, but can, when 
they please, throw them off and stand up free, then our 
future, as well as theirs, will be totally different from 
anything the most far-sighted among us have imagined. 
Conceive of all Hindoos believing that the honour of 
India was something for which to die in battle!’ But why 
the English, of all peoples in the world, should be disposed 
to “take up” a pagan nation, which with some fine 
qualities retains the dreadful callousness that the pagan 
faiths have usually bred, a nation that if it thought it 
politically profitable would without scruple conquer by 
extirpation, is almost incomprehensible. To us the 
rumour circulated on Tuesday that Japan and China had 
succeeded in arranging a defensive and offensive 
alliance seems news of most sinister omen. The rumour 
is possibly true, for both the great factions in Pekin 
appear to wish the alliance, the reformers because they 
think that if China were governed like Japan they 
themselves would be free to propagate their ideas, the 
Conservatives because they feel that if China cannot be 
strengthened so as to resist attack, China may be dis- 
membered and their whole system brought down with a 
final crash; and if true the story wouldsignifyaresurrection 
of Mongol power which would be formidable not only to 
Russia, but to all Europe. Japan can give to China 
precisely that of which China is in search, a caste of 
organisers who, without being whites, and Christians, or 
interfering with her social system, could impart a new 
vitality to her Army, Navy, bureaucracy, and finance. The 
Government of Pekin is still strong enough to levy 
hundreds of thousands of conscripts, who in three years, 
if armed from arsenals controlled by Japanese, subjected 
to the relentless Japanese discipline, and guided by 
Japanese officers, would be equal to any troops likely to 
be employed in Asia, or produced in any Asiatic State. 
The Chinaman is essentially brave; the Japanese officer 
knows as much, for his particular purpose, as a European, 
and he has learned the secret, at all events when emploved 
on State business, of putting an end to corruption. We 
can see no reason why the Chinese Army if so reorganised 
should not be formidable, while it certainly would be, as 
compared with any armies which Europe can ship by sea, 
exceedingly large. No maritime Power could forward a 


hundred thousand men to China, and keep them up to that 
number, and supply them fully without being sensible of an 


well led, and provided with quickfiring rifles and Ma |” 
is an assumption merely. If the Government of },3' 
had three hundred thousand Ghoorkas whose loyalty y : 
beyond suspicion it would laugh at a threat of invasn 
from almost any combination of Powers and that wel 
be the position of the Cabinet of Pekin. Indeed, iti, 
doubtful whether a large army could ever get to Chin 
by sea, for the Chinese make excellent sailors, and ;}, 
Japanese in possession of both fleets, increased ag thy 
might be if China reformed her finances, might mak ‘ 
the despatch from Europe of a great fleet of tray, 
ports, however carefully watched and guarded, too ris, 
an undertaking. One defeat en route, with the ayij _ 
slaughter that would accompany it, would make it mo 
difficult to employ conscripts, or even our own fry 
soldiers, again on such a service. The frightful dg, 
ciencies in supply which, more than any other cayy 
paralysed the Chinese Generals in their defensive yy, 
against Japan would disappear with the disappearance of 
corruption, as would also the poverty of the Chine 
Treasury. If the revenue raised reached Pekin, Chin 
could buy anything, and once under Japanese Controlle, 
it would reach Pekin. They would pay the tax-collecto, 
regularly, and they would execute them mercilessly, anj 
between the two persuasions they would induce th 
Mandaring, if not to abstain from plunder, at least t 
leave off plundering the central Government. Mandariys 
made comfortable would dislike being hanged. It is uy. 
less to say such results could not be attained. They 
were very nearly attained by General Gordon, ani 
all experts declare with Lord Charles Beresford that they 
could be attained again if only the Manchus woul 
thoroughly trust European officers. Why should Japanes 
officers fail, then, if they were trusted ?—and the hypothesis 
is that they would be, or the Treaty would not have been 
framed. The Japanese would understand their Chines 
subordinates far better than Europeans can understand 
them, there would be much less of the jealousy which has 
so hampered everybody employed in China except Sir 
Robert Hart, and there would be a pitilessness in enforcing 
orders from which Europeans, however stern, instinctively 


would, we believe, for certain purposes, and especially for 
defying European menaces, be again a most formidable 
Power. 


But, say the journalists, China would then be able to 
resist Russia. Possibly, though we doubt it, for Russia 
touches China by land, and St. Petersburg could waste 


benefit to Europe or the world in that ? 
Chinese. 


to Bengal, which they could reach through Thibet 
far more easily than Russia can reach the Indus? 
The Russians are ready, it is alleged, to restrict 
trade, though they do not restrict it at Archangel 
or Odessa; but what kind of restrictions would China 
enforce if she were once relieved of the fear of compulsion 
by European forces? The Mandarins, once in possession 
of a strong Army, would do precisely as they pleased: 
and if Europe remonstrated, Europe would be treated 
precisely as Italy now is,—that is, with an insulting 
defiance hardly veiled in diplomatic forms. If China 
recovered or ‘saved ” Manchuria, as so many of our con- 
temporaries appear to hope, she would simply grind 
Manchuria for her own benefit, and keep all profit of 
trade in her own hands, as she did before Russia had 
approached the province. The Russians must goverl 
Manchuria with reasonable lenity for fear of insurrection, 
and must allow foreign trade in order to make their 
possession pay; but China, whenever free to act, has 
resisted both temptations. How much have we sold to 
Manchuria during the last century? That China has the 
fullest right to ally herself with Japan, and thence: 
forward to make of the alliance a new source of 
strength, we cordially acknowledge; but that the 
transaction would tend to our advantage, or that of 
Europe, we utterly deny. On the contrary, it would 
place immense masses of the material of power 
in the hands of Mongolians,—that is, of a race 
which has not accepted Christianity, whose characte! 





exhausting effort, and the assumption that such an army 
eould defeat three hundred thousand Chinese, well drilled, 





is pitiless, and who are dominated by a vanity 


shrink. China in the hands of Japanese statesmen | 





men almost as freely as Pekin; but where would be the | 
The Russians are | 
not lenient governors, but at least they are less cruel than | 
The Russians desire territory; but would | 
Chinese led by Japanese be such pleasant neighbours | 
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hich has all the effects of ambition and fewer of its 
si traints. The ambitious man at least wishes his sub- 
— rs prosper, in order that he may himself be great ; 
Ne vain man can tolerate ruin around him if only he is 
t om: ped and obeyed. It seems to us that many of 
jes sea are falling into a hatred of Russia which posi- 
tively blinds their reason, so that even | merchants «re 
content not to gain provided that Russia loses. That 
China has a right to keep Manchuria if she can do it 
without too much cruelty we frankly admit, but imagine 
wishing that in a war between China and Russia, China 
might win. It is as if Greece had longed that Parthia 
might conquer Rome; nay, worse, for Parthia had at the 
time when Crassus fell perhaps the better creed. 





THE FUTURE OF HODGE. 


HE gradual desertion of the country for the town by 

all agricultural labourers is not half enough discussed. 
The process goes on endlessly, and at a gradually 
accelerated rate, and will before long profoundly affect 
all English habits and modes of life. The towns draw 
and the countryside repels. In Essex, Surrey, and 
indeed all the home counties, and in every district within 
which there is a prosperous town, however small, the 
villages, so far as rural labourers are concerned, are 
pecoming literally depopulated. There are no men left 
in them under fifty who can do any manner of field work. 
In hundreds of others, though a few labourers remain, 
they are the residuum of the population, the strong, the 
bright, and the energetic having all wandered away. 
They are taught from childhood by their mothers that 
there ure no “prospects” for them if they “ take to the 
land,” they find for themselves that the tale is true, and 
as they reach manhood they d.part. They prefer any 
occupation in any town, put up with any inconvenience 
to be in the streets, and often deliberately lower their 
way of life, especially in regard tocrowding. The whole 
influence of the younger women is thrown in the same 
direction. As Dr. Jessopp recently pointed out, they will 
not stop in the villages themselves, and they tell 
their suitors, even those they favour most, that 
before the “yes” can be thought of, they must 
get “something to do better than the farm.” 
The effect of general education, now at last begin- 
ning to tell heavily, adds to the effect of the women’s 
teaching. The lad who has passed the standards does 
not like carting muck, dreads exposure to bad weather, 
and positively hates the monotony of ordinary field work. 
He does not hate the country. He will become a village 
artisan—smith, wheelwright, mason, or carpenter—with 
the greatest pleasure; but he goes to field work only to 
keep alive. There is another drain going on too. England 
is amazingly prosperous. Every year hundreds of men 
who have made money settle down in country houses, 
each of them wants an establishment—gardeners, grooms, 
keepers, and house-servants—they pay 60 per cent. more 
than the farmers can, and they pay for the whole year, 
and the villagers compete eagerly for theiremploy. The 
total result is that farm labour, partly from valid and 
partly from imaginary causes, is falling into such discredit 
that it will soon, except in out-of-the-way places, be un- 
procurable, and, as we know to have already happened in 
Cambridgeshire, farms will be thrown up owing to a sheer 
impossibility of working them. ‘What can we do,” say 
the farmers, ‘when men ain’t to be had?” Moreover, 
this is no temporary strain. The most experienced em- 
ployers are the least hopeful, and a few of them who have 
“read things” say that the feeling of distaste for work 
on the land, which once so greatly helped to sustain and 
extend slavery and serfage, is again perceptible, that it is 
becoming in the eyes of those who follow it an un- 
dignified as well as a profitless pursuit, and that it will 
be given up as domestic service has been by American 
men. 


Is there a remedy without some great social change ? 
It may be taken as certain that a great rise in wages, an 
average “lift” of, say, ten shillings a week, which would 
make farm labour pecuniarily attractive, will never be 
obtained. Prices may, probably will, rise a little for 
cereals, which recently were cultivated at a loss, but every 
such rise brings in new supplies from countries where the 
bulk of the people must sell their produce or starve; 








stock-raising grows less profitable with the increased 
importation of foreign stock and frozen meat; and what- 
ever the fluctuations of small profits, a dead rise of 50 per 
cent. in farm wages cannot be and will not be paid. 
Better cottages, which attract, cost every year more to 
build, and £200 spent on a ploughman’s cottage means 
20 per cent. added to his wage; shorter hours are not 
asked for or much valued; and the panaceas of the hour, 
allotments, though excellent things, exhaust the labourer’s 
strength, and are not sufficiently attractive to keep him 
in the village. The Parish Councils, which were to make 
village life so lively, do not increase its amenity, much 
less its standard of wages; and as for the schools, every 
boy they send out is a boy who intends to do something 
better than hedger and ditcher’s work. “He'll tramp 
sooner,” he says, which is a deeper depth even than enlist- 
ing used to be. 


Where, then, is the remedy ?—for one must be found. 
We all exist by favour of the ploughman, and England 
cannot be allowed to , out of cultivation because her 
population are acquiring a distaste for turning the soil. 
We fear greatly that the only remedy is division of the 
soil, either into peasant-proprietorships or farms so 
minute that a family can work them. We record the 
opinion with reluctance, for we dislike exceedingly the 
special defects of peasants,—their tendency to a sordid 
narrowness both of life and thought, their invincible 
conservatism, their envious dislike of a many-graded society, 
and their incurable and most disastrous antipathy to trees, 
which is lowering the rainfall through much of Southern 
Europe. But where is an alternative to be found? It 
is easy to say that small tenancies do not attract and are 
in reality unprofitable, but the economic history of the 
world tells a different tale. The peasant puts an amount 
of sweat into the soil which the labourer will not, works 
at his own time, reaps what he has sown, and is, though 
a careworn, an independent man. Better far earn an 
artisan’s wages than own ten acres anywhere except 
in the vinelands; but the owner has never been 
induced to think so, and goes on _ stolidly plant- 
ing, and reaping, and hating. He does not drift 
to the town, and he is wroth when his son drifts. 
That feeling, partly justified by the facts, partly rooted 
in immemorial tradition, is the defence of agricul- 
ture all over the world except in England, and it will be 
its defence here also. Allotments are mere palliatives ; 
it is a social change which must come, and which in the 
end the Legislature will forward, first, by rendering the 
sale of a patch of land as easy as the sale of a watch; 
secondly, by becoming the general gombeen man,—that is, 
using its credit for the advantage of the tiller of the soil ; 
and thirdly, by assisting, as Mr. Chamberlain’s Housing 
Bill proposes to do, the erection of the needful cottages. 
Science will find us a substitute before long for the 
excessively costly material we now use for cottages, 
which can only be put together by highly skilled 
and highly paid labour, and then the process will 
be swift. We dislike it cordially, but the spectacle 
of forty millions of industrious people living in a huge 
workshop for which they refuse even to attempt to 
raise food, is one which the world never saw, and which 
we do not believe can last. There is something, too, 
unnatural about it. After all, food is the first necessity ; 
if all the ploughmen struck, wealth would not keep us 
alive, and in the end the ploughman and the digger must 
be drawn back to the soil. The Eunuch-King of Persia 
who bade his soldiers spare the peasants, for without 
them it was useless to conquer, was wiser than many of 
our citizens, who think that the only contemptible human 
being is the man who raises food, and will scatter wealth 
over the pavement, where nothing grows, and leave the 
ugly arable, on which mankind is dependent, to shift for 
itself. 





THE PEACE CONFERENCE. 


T the beginning of next week, if not at the end of 
this, we shail be able to say,—The Peace Conference 

has met and parted, and Europe is not at war. This may 
seem but a matter-of-course statement now that we have 
grown familiar with a Conference and its ways. But 
if we recall the predictions with which its advent was 
heralded, nothing could well be less a matter of course. 
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When the idea of a Conference on Disarmament was first 
mooted, there was a very general opinion that the nego- 
tiations on which it was proposed to enter would disclose 
such radical divergence in the designs and ambitions of 
the several Powers, that each would think it useless to 
postpone the decisive conflict any longer. Europe could 
not, it was argued, determine the relative strength of the 
armies which each State employs to defend its frontiers 
until she had finally settled the frontiers which these 
armies have to defend. But to give this meaning to the 
Conference was to doom it to certain failure. The map 
of Europe is not likely to be completely reconstructed 
except after a general war. It was not till this theory of 
the purpose of the Conference was got rid of that the 
alarm it had at first excited died away. Unfortunately, 
with the alarm disappeared a good deal of the interest. 
Disarmament is a very big word, and to cease to use it 
in connection with a Peace Conference was to forego the 
special work which such a Conference was supposed to 
do. From that time forward the Conference took its 
place among the ordinary “ foreign intelligence” in the 
morning papers, and was soon neglected by the majority 
of readers. Yet this depreciatory estimate of the Con- 
ference is hardly less misleading than the exaggerated 
estimate which many people were disposed to form of it 
in the first instance. A meeting of any kind which is 
summoned for one purpose and ends by serving another 
runs a great risk of being misunderstood. We see what 
it has failed to do, and as this is what was occupying 
our thoughts it is natural to assume that as it 
has not done this it has done nothing. This is certainly 
not true of the Conference at the Hague. It has not done 
what it was meant todo, and too much may have been 
made in some quarters of the things which it has done. 
When we read Mr. Stead’s estimate of its work in the 
Daily News, we must confess to a momentary wonder 
whether we can be thinking of the same set of facts. 
But when every allowance has been made for exaggera- 
tion of various kinds, what is left is important now, and 
may be more important by and by. 


We do not quite understand the anxiety of the Con- 
ference to restrict the methods of warfare. The general 
interest of mankind is that wars should be as rapid and 
as decisive as possible. The best guns, therefore, are the 
guns which have the most destructive fire ; the best pro- 
jectiles are those which do most to reduce a fortified place 
to submission; the best method of discharging them is that 
which best ensures their reaching the object at which they 
are directed. The second and third of these recommenda- 
tions would seem to be possessed in a high degree by 
the system of throwing projectiles from balloons. Sup- 
posing the preliminary difficulty of controlling the 
balloon to be got over, a shell discharged from it can be 
aimed with great accuracy, and with a careful adaptation 
of means to ends. Why should it be a chief point in the 
art of war to throw a shell from the neighbouring hill 
which best commands a fortress, and a forbidden thing to 
throw it from a balloon which commands that fortress 
still more completely? It is not easy to give an answer, 
unless it be that war is so harsh a thing that anything 
which tends to soften it is worth doing at any sacrifice of 
consistency. Upon this use of balloons all the Powers are 
agreed, but upon the propriety of forbidding the use of 
expanding bullets and of shells which diffuse aspbyxi- 
ating gases England and the United States make 
reserves. England will not abandon the Dum-Dum 
bullet, and she associates herself with the United States 
in the refusal to forego the use of asphyxiating shells, 
supposing them to be ever invented. No reason that we 
know of can be assigned for either exception, just as no 
reason can be assigned for the English dislike of the 
guillotine. Et is in vain that they are told that it is far 
more certain, and probably inflicts far less pain, than the 
hangman’s rope. They have a feeling that the one is 
cruel and that the other is not, and they seek no further 
explanation. So the Dum-Dum bullet and the asphyxiating 
shell, which so shock the foreigner, leave us quite 
unmoved. 

The real importance of the Conference resides, however, 
in the Arbitration Convention. It is a notable advance 


that all the Powers should have agreed to recommend 


and again with varying results; but the rejection by th, 

Senate of the Arbitration Treaty between Great. Britai, 
and the United States seemed to indicate that the tia 
had turned, and that the difficulties of arbitration fille; 
larger place in men’s minds than its advantages. The pro. 
ceedings at the Hague have shown that this was a hasty 
and inaccurate inference. The recommendation that ‘all 
matters not of the very first importance shall be referra3 
to arbitrators, and that to facilitate such reference , 
permanent Court of Arbitration shall be created fro 
which the arbitrators in each particular case shall 
chosen, is the chief result of the Conference. It is, of 
course, simply an experiment. The Convention hag 
recognised that there is a large class of cases which do 
not lend themselves to such treatment,—cases in which 
national passion is so much roused, or national interest 9 
deeply concerned, that no decree of a Court of Arbitration 
would be obeyed. And even in those cases to. which 
arbitration is applicable there will be difficulties - a 
regards the choice of the members of the permanent 
Court. They will naturally be taken from the judiciary 
of the several Powers. But in all, or almost all, countries 
except England and the United States, the connection 
between the judiciary and the Executive is very close, 
Englishmen and Americans would feel certain that an 
arbitrator chosen from the High Court of Justice 
in the one case and from the Supreme Court in 
the other might be trusted to give his award with. 
out reference to the wishes of his own Government, 
But we doubt whether either nation would feel equal 
confidence in the award of an arbitrator who had beena 
Judge in France or Russia. We do not say that their 
suspicions would have any foundation. We only say that 
they would be felt, and that what we know of the relation 
between the judiciary and the Executive makes it difficult 
to say that they would be felt wrongly. Much vill 
depend on the care with which the choice is made, and 
much on the conditions of the office. It ought to be 
invested with great dignity and to be highly paid. The 
object should be to make membership of the Court a 
greatly coveted honour, an honour for which a man would 
forego much and sacrifice much rather than’ ‘forfeit. 
Unpleasant as it may be to say it, the temptations to 
which the arbitrators will be exposed will be very severe. 
Governments, when they choose, can pay lavishly, and 
they can take very stringent precautions against the fact 
of their paying lavishly coming out. Great place and 
high pay are not absolute guarantees that these tempta- 
tions will be resisted, but they are the best guarantees 
that are within reach, and we trust that the value of them 
will not be lost sight of when the arrangements for the 
permanent Court come to be made. In theory, no 
doubt, it is a gratuitous insult to a Judge to suppose 
that he can ever be approached by an appeal. to 
his pocket, and in ninety-nine cases out of every hundred 
it would be so in fact. But the way to place the punity 
of Judges beyond suspicion is to give them every natural 
and ordinary inducement for being pure. It is not every 
ill-paid official that is corrupt, but where an official is 
corrupt it will probably be found that he is ill paid. If 
the Great Powers wish the new Arbitration Tribunal to 
work well, they should take the highest English rate of 
official salaries as the standard by which to fix the payment 
of its members. 








THE SPURGEON OF NEGATION. 

E must confess that we do not quite understand the 

great place which Colonel Ingersoll occupied in 
American imagination. He was to entire classes. an object 
of horror, to other classes of admiration, to all of wonder, 
and in all their estimates there was, as we read him, some 
thing of exaggeration. He was, at the utmost, only the 
Spurgeon of negation. His humour, though there was 
plenty of it of a rough and sometimes rather brutal sort, did 
not surpass in quality ordinary American humour, though 
no doubt from the mode of its application it often excited a 
certain piquancy of surprise; his eloquence, sometimes 
striking, was oftena trifle flashy ; and of learning he had very 


‘little. He had many felicities of expression, as when he 


spoke of that cemetery of dead thoughts, the Past, but we 





arbitration as a universal preliminary to, if it cannot be a 
The experiment has been tried now 


substitute for, war. 





cannot recall in all the speeches we have read a really 
illuminating sentence which will live. His imagination was 
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+» quantity, and what there was of it was of the 
a Oe kind He Tia, for example, that the best ideal he 
could form of heaven was a New England parlour, with the 
wife knitting, the husband smoking, and the children 
noisily enjoying themselves. It is impossible to read his 
ravings about the Old Testament, and to Perceive the 
feeling at once of contempt and horror with which he 
regarded its teachings, without perceiving also that he 
had formed no conception of the East, could not under- 
stand its imagery, and could not sympathise with its 
disposition towards exaggeration of expression. He always 
treats the Bible as if it were a single book which had come 
down ready bound, and he seems no more to feel the magnifi- 
cent poetry it contains than a deaf man feels the music he 
cannot hear. He was, in trath, a rather thin materialist, 
whose philosophy is summed up in his sentence that “he could 
not conceive of force without matter,” which implicitly denies 
to thought any executive power at all. Had he ever touched 
fear, or weighed love, or seen pity? He even thought it a 
snfficient answer tothe idea of a Creator to ask who, if an 
agent were required to create, had created Him; the notion of 
gelf-existence, even as a philosophical expression, being outside 
his grasp. Or rather, he admits self-existence, but can 
attribute it only to matter, which he obviously believed could 
have had no beginning. Then why should spirit? His 
intellect never really grasped the idea of sin, and he wrote 
about the Atonement as one who could not separate the idea 
of expiation from the idea of vengeance. He was, we believe, 
sincere, a remarkable example of the recoil which a harsh 
Calvinistic training sometimes produces, and he had perfect 
courage, a serenity of intellectual daring closely connected, 
we fancy, with his want of imagination. He made, we have 
been told, in his lifetime some disciples, but he founded no 
school, and we should doubt if in the next generation his 
influence will be felt at all even in Ameriea. 


Indeed we strongly suspect, in spite of some symptoms to 
the contrary, that the negative tendencies of the modern mind 
are slipping away from atheism, more especially atheism of 
the aggressive kind. As the influence of science filters slowly 
down men see, as Mr. Huxley saw, how unthinkable the leap 
from unconsciousness to consciousness really is without an 
external agency to cause it ; and yet if materialism is true it 
must have occurred. Matter, which is dead, must have thought 
and spoken,—a greater miracle than any the authors of any 
revelation have invented. The further back we push evolau- 
tion the nearer we get to the point where the material ends, 
and the only explanation of its existence is that Will, which 
is immaterial, can cause matter to exist. It is not impossible, 
too, that belief in evolution may create a new reverence, there 
being something even more magnificent in the notion of a 
created atom possessed of a tendency towards endless develop- 
ment than in the notion of a perfected thing. The mollusc 
which could become Newton or Shakespeare appeals to a 
deeper imagination than Adam and Eve do, presupposing 
as it does in the originator almost infinite foresight. 
The influence of Determinism, never powerful in the white 
world, is decaying even among the brown races, and 
materialism explains so few of the mysteries men want 
to see explained that, even were it true, the intelligent 
would in intellectual despair supersede it by other faiths. 
Agnosticism is only a refusal to think, a form of humility 

towards which man was never less disposed, while secularism 
is the refuge of the mindless, an effort to knock on the head 
the problems which torment those who can think. We look, 
therefore, for a more general, instead of a less general, 
acknowledgment that there must be a final cause, and that 
this cause must be a mind, and in that admission we foresee 
new forms of doubt or of negation, the most popular being a 
reign of law which shall be the work not of itself, but of a 
legislator. That will produce some curious intellectual con- 
sequences, for the existence of a legislator who is alive, yet 
has ceased voluntarily to legislate, though not unthinkable, 
is inconsistent with almost any possible idea of sovereign 
power. After all, there is no miracle that approaches in 
grandeur, or, s0 to speak, in impossibility, to creation, and the 
notion of miracle once admitted, theology is born again. 

One thing puzzles us greatly in reading through Colonel 
Ingersoll’s lectures. He is always pressing the argument that 
there can be no God, or the world would be better made,— 








for example, people would catch health instead of catching 
disease, and even seems to think occasionally that there is 
something in the constitution of the world absolutely malig- 
nant. Yet he never attempts to draw the inevitable conclasion 
of so many Asiatic philosophers, that matter being self-existent 
and evil present everywhere, it is clear that matter itself is evil, 
else whence does evil come? That idea necessarily ends in the 
Sunyasee life, the fierce effort to suppress and dominate the 
flesh as something that deserves flogging, which was not 
Colonel Ingersoll’s notion at all. He thought man the only 
divine thing there is, even occasionally describing man as the 
only God. He did not worship him, however, reserving that 
attitude of mind for the abstract idea of Liberty, which, 
nevertheless, did not include liberty to do anything he thought 
wrong. His view of conduct was throughout life that which 
he had learned in the house of his father, the Congregational 
minister, and he denounces the God of the Hebrews with a 
certain ferociousness, and, considering that he was denouncing 
a non-existent being, with almost ridiculous malignity, because 
in the Old Testament He seems to tolerate polygamy. There 
was, in truth, a good deal of confusion in the system of 
thought which Colonel Ingersoll considered so clear and full 
of sense, and something else which one would not have 
expected to find. It is impossible to read his writings and 
not see that the Republican heresiarch, with his wild devotion 
to liberty, was at heart an aristocrat who believed that the 
masses never had done, and never would do, anything for 
themselves, and that all progress and all enlightenment were 
due to a minute number of specially gifted men. That is 
true enough in one way, but, taken with Colonel Ingersoll’s 
other theories, leads direct to the extraordinary conclasion 
that matter, besides which there is nothing, uses as one of its 
instraments inspiration in its full theological sense. Rever- 
ence the inspired,- only then inspiration must come from 
matter and not spirit! Is not that rather a narrow and mean 
way of looking at things P 





THE POPE’S PERSONALITY. 

HE very interesting account just published of the present 
Pope (“ Pope Leo XIII.: bis Life and Work,” by Julien 
de Narfon ; London: Chapman and Hall) presents an attrac- 
tive picture which can easily win the hearts of men of all 
creeds. M. de Narfon tells us that the Irish Saint Malachi, 
in his prophecies respecting the occupants of the Papal 
Chair, spoke of Pius VIII. as vir religiosus, Gregory XVI. 
as de balneis Etrurial, Pius IX. as cruz de cruce, and 
Leo XIII. as lumen in celo. There are also characteristics 
applied to the five future Popes, who, according to the 
prophecy, are all that are destined to succeed Leo XIII, the 
Papacy then ending, and Rome being given over to destruc- 
tion prior te the Last Judgment. Whatever may be 
the case with the other Popes, the epithet applied to 
Leo XIII. is not, from the Roman point of view, 
out of place. Acertain mild celestial light does seem to 
play about the figure of this interesting old man, whose 
long life seems to have been characterised, like that of 
Berkeley, by “every virtue under heaven.” We do not propose 
to review M. de Narfon’s book, or to extract from its pages 
a biography of Leo XIII. ; still less do we intend to touch on 
any matter of ecclesiastical or theological controversy. But it 
is interesting to learn what combination of elements goes to 
make up a successful and venerated Pope in our time. The 
Church has had many varieties of Pope, good, bad, and in- 
different, from such mighty rulers and men of genius as Gregory 
the Great and Innocent III., down to the unhappy Celestine 
who made the gran rifiuto and the unclean Borgias. It has 
had the worldly, pagan Leo X., the warlike and diplomatic 
Julius II., the learned and magnificent Pius V., the exiled and 
humiliated Pius V1.,the benign but mischievous Pins IX. But 
in the person of Leo XIII. a new type was needed, and was, to 
a great degree, forthcoming. A new and very critical time for 
the Papacy had come; the qnestion for the Church was 
whether the right kind of man had come with it. We think 
the Pope’s record, both as known to the world and as con- 
tained in this volume, shows that Leo XIII. was in his 

personality an ideal Pope for this new time. 


What strikes one first in Leo XIII. is his personal charm. 
Those nearest to him love him most, and he was especially 
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rrr 
loved in his own family. His mother, who died when the | against the Italian Government, to which, however, we hardly 
future Pope was a boy, was deeply attached to him, and his | know whether the Pope has been an active party. Batof 
own words about her, “‘ the benefactress of the poor, a peer- | these questions of controversy we do not now treat. Wecan. 
less mother, and a woman of all the ancient virtues,” show | not ignore the chapter on American Catholicism. The anthor 
how that love was reciprocated. Heis described in his young | makes a little too much of the triumphs of the Church on th 
days as “really a little angel,” and he seems to have been | American Continent; large as the numbers are, they should 
one of those rare beings who are naturally good. An atmo- | have been larger in proportion to immigration returns, But 
sphere of moral and spiritual delicacy surrounds him, like ; it is undoubtedly true, as our author says, that New York 
that of some medixval saint, and protects him effectually | ranks next to Paris and Viennaas the greatest Catholic city in 
from the worldliness which has ever been the chief besetting | the world. While the leading American prelates are directly 
sin of even the greatest and best of the Popes. But that | the authors of this striking progress of American Catholicis, 
saintly delicacy was not mere moral namby-pambiness, | (which, however, has yet to meet its time of trial), it jg 
for it was united to a firm will which would not | interesting to see both how they have looked up to Leo XIII. 
bend or bow. When remonstrated with by Monarchical | with sincere affection, and how on the other hand he hag 
Bishops, who told him that the wealthy Catholic laymen | been quick to perceive the nature of the problem with which 
were cutting down their offerings because the Pope had | they have to deal. It is not easy for a prelate most of 
committed the Church too closely to the French Republic, whose life has been spent in an old Italian city to contem. 
Leo said: “I wish to commit the Church so fully that it will | plate the affairs of the world from the standpoint of a 
be impossible for my successors to turn back.” Nor did a | “booming” town on the Western prairies, or a huge city 
fine spiritual nature prevent the growing boy from a hearty | in the valley of the Mississippi. Yet this Leo XIII. has been 
love of boyish sports. It seems strange to read of a Pope, | able to do, which indicates to us an exceedingly open mind, 





even in futuro, out shooting, but even Popes have been 
youths, and we read of him beating the forests in his student 


days, missing a quail, and rolling down into a ditch while 


snaring larks with a net. Quails are proper game for sports- 
men, but we think we should have preferred it had the young 
Pecci left the larks alone. He had, in fact, a nature well- 
developed all round, and could be thoroughly good without 
being ascetic. Indeed, his youthful personality almost tends 


to contradict Schopenhauer’s doctrine that one part of onr | 


complex nature can only be developed at the expense of 
another. For Joachim Pecci had not only a healthy body 


and a fine spirit, but a keen intellect and a quick | 


capacity for learning. He has always been a good writer, 
as readers of his Encyclicals know, but in this volume are 
brought together many of his Latin verses and one poem in 
French. M. de Narfon says : “ His compositions have the con- 
ciseness of Tacitus, the richness and elegance of Cicero, and 
the grace of Sallust—the three classical prose authors whom 
the Pope prizes above all others and is never tired of reading.” 
One really remarkable gift he has, that of easily composing 
in excellent Latin; he does not translate into Latin, but uses 
that dead language as though it were alive. His love of 
philosophy and of intellectual analysis has, of course, been 
made clear by his advice as to the revival of the study of St. 
Thomas Aquinas—that greatest of all the Church’s intellec- 
tual products—but it was an early love, and we read with 
interest the note placed against the name of Joachim Pecci 
in the records of the Roman College:—“ Inter theologie 
academicos, Vincentius Peccius strenue certavit de indul- 
gentiis in auli maxima, coram doctoribus collegii, aliisque 
viris doctrina spectatissima.” 


We see, therefore, that the Pope possessed saintliness and 
learning, two qualities necessary for a Pope in our time. No 
scandal must now cloud the Papal Chair, no lack of acquaint- 
ance with the subtleties of philosophic thought could be 
tolerated. But the Pope had also the benefits of experience 
of the world. His long bishopric at Perugia and his 
nunciate at Brussels brought him face to face both with 
ecclesiastical administration and with the living facts of the 
nineteenth century. Here was no mere recluse, but one who 
had gained an insight into the politics and social life 
of Europe, and yet who had retained through it all 
the old simple charm, the unworldly temper of mind, 
the grace, delicacy, and affection of early youth. It is 
no easy task, this of combining such different qualities 
of mind, but this work shows that the Pope did it 
successfully, and so was able to make precisely the right 
impression in an age when medievalism is dead and 
gone, and when a vast new world of commerce, science, and 
independent thought breaks upon the view. A Pope dominated 
by medizvalism would have nearly wrecked the Church, and 
would certainly have lost hold of North America. A worldly 
Pope would have disgusted all religious men. But a Pope 


and a somewhat powerful imagination. Indeed, considering 
the problem he has to face, and the striking success he has 
attained, we think it may fairly be said that Leo XIII. is one 
| of the great figures of the dying century,—a figure marked 
| by intellect, imagination, energy, that nameless charm by 
which we are instantly affected when we are brought into the 
presence of the unworldly and spiritual life, 








THE NATURALIST ON THE THAMES. 
| if ECENTLY the Thames Conservancy have ventured to 
make rules aiming directly at the preservation of the 
| birds and flowers of the Thames. Our largest river has thus 
‘become a specially protected area, of a kind unique in 
this country, and the results of the experiment are interest- 
| ing, because it may become a precedent in regard to others 
'of the larger rivers of this country. We may say at once 
| that protective legislation of this kind has seldom achieved 
success so rapidly. If the naturalist on the Thames does 
not find himself in surroundings so enviable as the natura- 
list on the Amazons, he has still abundance to satisfy his 
sense of curiosity and of natural beauty. It cannot be 
supposed that a flora and fauna so large as that found in the 
waters and by the banks of so large a river can be affected 
“all along the line,” either by regulation or by neglect; but 
it is certain that a part, perhaps the most interesting, of the 
plants and animals were suffering from the increased number 
of the human population of the river. The finest and most 
showy flowers were plucked and wasted, and sportsmen killed 
off nearly all the waterfowl, which on a stream so full of reed- 
beds and osier-clad eyots should be extremely abundant. In 
the last three years the increase in these native waterfowl 
has been astonishing. The writer counted forty waterhens 
in a single strip of meadow early one morning, by a 
frequented part of the river. They are also becoming very 
tame, and, instead of instantly diving and disappearing, swim 
with their broods of all ages close to passing boats, to the 
great delight of all visitors to the river. The only persons 
who complain are the lock-keepers, some of whom had all 
their winter cabbages eaten by waterhens last year. 
Dabchicks are also much more plentiful than formerly in 
winter. The fishermen, who look upon them as rivals, 
complained recently that they were eating more than their 
share of young fish, a whole flock of dabchicks having been seen 
as busy as cormorants among the fry early in autumn 
Kingfishers, though nominally ‘among the shyest of birds, 
have, like the waterhens, not only increased in numbers, but 
to some extent have lost their fear of man. In a row down 
the river extending over ten miles, the writer saw more than 
twenty kingfishers, most of them flying ont, as is their 
custom, on the side of the willows and osiers averse from the 
river, but some being quite content to remain on their 
perches from which they fish, while the boat slipped 
down in mid-stream. As they sit absolutely motionless, 





who could be modern and yet sincerely pious, like Leo XIII., 
has attracted universal liking and respect, and has manifestly 
staved off decline. The two blots on the Papal policy have 
been the strange hankering after that petty display of police 
activity known as the temporal power and the intrigues 





and the reddish breast, and not the brilliant back, is 
turned to the water, it meeds quick eyes to see these 
watchers by the stream. The total prohibition of shooting on 


the water or banks is also producing the usual effect on the 
other birds and beasts. They are rapidly becoming tame, 
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the oarsman has the singular pleasure of floating down 
inds of birds which do not regard him as an 

emy. Young swallows sit fearlessly on the dead willow 
peste to be fed; the reed-buntings and sedge-warblers 
scarcely move when the oar dips near the sedge on which they 
ee wood-pigeons sit on the margin and drink where the 
 ebble-banks or cattle-ways touch the water; and the water- 
aa will scarcely stop their business of peeling rushes to eat 
the pith, even if a boatload of children passes by. 


These are the more obvious pastimes of the naturalist 

on the Thames, made more enjoyable by the greater number 
of the creatures and the increased facility for watching their 
habits given by their numbers and tameness. Any “three 
men ina boat” would see and enjoy them. But the Thames 
contains a store of objects of pleasure less obvious, though 
not less beautiful. It is still the main home of many of our 
most beautiful, and not most common, aquatic flowers. These 
Lave a special charm. Their appearance is so beautiful, and 
their presence often so little expected by the amateur inquirer 
into the flower life of its waters, that he may well imagine 
he has made a discovery known to few others of his class when 
he has the good fortune to come upon them, for rivers are 
the places above any to which new plants are occasionally 
transported and diffused with wonderful rapidity. Daring 
the first weeks of July, for example, there appeared on a few 
pools and backwaters adjacent to the Upper Thames, a 
brilliant waxy yellow aquatic flower, standing upright from 
the water, something after the manner of an everlasting pea. 
Its stalks issued from floating stems like thick copper wire, 
without leaves, but with hairlike fronds attached in places. 
The flower was as yellow as an alamander, with an appear- 
ance of an exotic,—the kind of blossom of which a conscien- 
tious gardener would remark that “it looks as if it ought to 
have grown under glass.” It was the flower of utricularia, a 
bladderwort, one of the species of which, like the pitcher 
plant, catches water insects in its bladders. This flower is a 
typical instance of the “surprises” of Thames botany. The 
plant lies under water, is hardly noticeable, and yet puts 
forth this beautiful flower, for a brief time only; when the 
bladders fill with water, the plant sinks, and disappears from 
the river landscape till the following summer calls it once 
more for a brief life on the surface. The water-villarsia, 
once described as a “rare floating aquatic,” is now quite 
common onthe Thames. It is like a minor and far more 
elegant water-lily, with starry yellow flowers, of which the 
petals are alternately waxen and film-like, with fringed 
edges. These mark what is, perhaps, the upper limit of 
floral beauty on the Thames, while the lowest and most un- 
pleasant of its vegetable growth is the horn-like calcareous 
plant, draped in green slime, and exhaling a sickening odour, 
known to the riverside rustics as “ stink-horn.” 


and 
among all k 


Thames fish are so entirely in the province of the anglers, that 
their habits and way of life are little noted by others, and, it 
must be confessed, are not greatly studied by those whose 
pleasure in life it is to catch them. The fish life of the Severn is 
far more attractive than that of the Thames, because the migra- 
tory salmonoids and sea fish still have access to its lower 
and upper waters. The Thames, at present, is practically 
only the spawning ground of coarse fish, which are far less 
interesting in their care of their ova than the salmon and 
salmon-trout, and do not make “redds” to hold the 
spawn. The lamprey and lampern do this, but are 
not commonly seen in the river, and when at work are 
80 constantly in deep water that their labours are 
invisible. The assembly of a shoal of chub and dace 
all crowding to spawn in the white water of a weir, where the 
river-weed grows from the concrete and stones, is an in- 
teresting sight; but an “eel-run” like those on the Severn is 
now unknown on the Thames. When the salmon return, fish 
and their habits will once more interest the river-loving 
public. The river insects are perhaps objects of too minute 
inquiry to attract the notice of others than entomologists. 
But a search in the adjacent ditches for the diving-bell 
spider, if successful, yields a creature than which no animal 
kept in aquarium is more interesting to watch, or more likely 
to do what is expected of it. Not only does the old spider 
weave her bell and fetch bubbles down to fill it; the young 
spiders when hatched go bubble-hunting too, and appropriate 
them, and sit on or in them, There is no more fanciful 


paradox in Nature than this keen contest for property in 
bubbles among the young spiders. He who has the biggest 
bubble doubtless enjoys the greatest reputation in the family. 
It is property in the proper sense of the word, for it enables 
the owner to live with less work than he would otherwise be 
compelled to do, the work consisting in going to the top of 
the water to get a fresh supply of air fixed on to his tail. 


Lastly, the fresh-water shells of the Thames are beautifal 
and interesting, yet scarcely known, except the fresh-water 
mussel, beloved of crows and others. There are swarms of 
beautiful little shells in the tidal Thames,—the Neretina 
fluviatilis, These have plenty of relations in salt water, but 
are regular river shells, and live largely on dead animal 
matter, so that they are useful as well as very ornamental. 
They are blunt spirals, and though no two are quite alike, 
possess a regular pattern and an irregular scheme of colour. 
The pattern is a series of scales, usually mauve on white, or 
mauve on yellow; but the scales are often claret-coloured, or 
pale rose. Of the fresh-water mussels there are two species, 
one, the swan mussel, having a thinner shell than the other, 
There are also several very elegant little fresh-water cockles, 
which are found in the Thames and its tributaries up to its 
source. In the little by-streams, especially where there is a 
slope and quick-ranning water, these cockles may be found 
in clutches, anchored to the bottom, and taking toll of the 
animalcule which flow over them. Of so-called fresh-water 
snails there are several kinds, identical in shape with fossils 
of respectable antiquity. Some of these snails have not yet 
learnt to become water creatures, and have still to come up 
to breathe, after ages spent in this uncomfortable stage. 
Others have gills, and are properly aquatic. Thames shells 
and the ways of their inmates are an interesting study in 
themselves. If the little pebble-banks at the curves of the 
river are searched, examples of most of them can easily be 
found, and their history acquired from the works devoted to 
this subject. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
—_@——_—_ 
THROUGH AUSTRALIAN SPECTACLES.—III. 

(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—The landscapes of a country have their special physi- 
ognomy, their characteristic tints and features, as separate, 
and as recognisable, as one human face is from another; and 
it is curious to note the difference betwixt English and 
Australian landscapes. 


In an Australian landscape the colour-note is yellow, the 
yellow of natural grasses, sun-parched. The forests are 
black; the horizons are purple-edged. The wide plains are 
crossed, as by hair-lines, by fences, hard, rectangular, new. 
There is beauty of a sort in it: the sense of space, of vast- 
ness, of free air, of dazzling light. But there is no hint of 
running streams, no leafy, gracious shade. The hills are 
voleanic, but represent volcanic force of a low degree of 
energy. They are low, rounded, isolated. There is seldom any 
continuous range. The hills lift their purple, treeless backs 
above the brown plains like so many grassy elephants. They 
might be mud volcanoes grown cold; huge, ancient, and up 
whose flanks, and over whose blown-out cone, the brown 
grasses have climbed. Every Australian would recognise 
such a landscape as typical; yet, of course, there is 
great variety in Australian landscapes, from those of the 
tropical North, rich in palm and fern and tangled thorny 
undergrowths, to, say, a Gippsland forest, with its rolling 
hills and deep, rich valleys full of the murmur of streamz, 
and mighty armies of giant trees,—trees so close together that 
when, say, a railway pierces their battalions, the tall, naked 
trunks seem to stand like pickets in some Titanic fence. 
The characteristic industries of Australia, again, affect in 
time its landscapes. An English visitor would stare in 
wonder at a mining town, bristling with tall poppet-heads, 
and burdened with vast accumulations of “tailings,” that 
look like disconnected sections of some great railway om- 
bankment scattered miscellaneously over the landscape. Oniy 
these truncated railway embankments consist of pulverised 
quartz, and their colour is a pure French grey! 


Perhaps even more picturesque to an English visitor is the 





sight of an old, abandoned alluvial diggings. ‘The long flank 
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of a hill, or the floor of some winding valley, is perforated with 
holes like some vast cullender, the holes as close together as 
they can be squeezed, and each girdled with a ring of what was 
once white pipeclay. A creek once flowed through the valley, 
but its banks are torn and jagged out of all recognition with 
the miner’s pick. A low forest is springing up on the bills that 
stand round the abandoned “diggings,” a forest of shoots 
from ancient stumps. The diggers cut down the original 
forest, and kindly Nature is clothing the hills again with the 
tapestry of leaves. Nothing more lonely, silent, and pictur- 
esquely pathetic than an outworked goldfield can be imagined. 
The valley was once the camping place of anarmy. The miners 
wrote the signature of their fierce energy on the face of tke 
earth, on valley and hillside and river-bed. Then the “lead” 
failed ; the whisper ran over the hills of a “rash” elsewhere, 
and the miners vanished like some flock of wild birds, and 
left their claims to the rabbit and the bandicoot. 


Now to Australian eyes, familiar with such scenes, a 
typical English landscape wears a strange, and—it may be 
frankly admitted—a strangely beautiful look. The hills are 
low, rounded, continuons, curiously soft and fluent in outline, 
and curiously clean in general look. And on them lie the 
rich colours of an English June! The deep, vivid, tender 
green of the grass is like a cool bath to eyes dazzled with 
twelve thousand miles of glittering sea. Ruskin could have 
written his immortal description of the grass only on the 
suggestion of English meadows. That famous passage is 
unintelligible to an Australian, who knows nothing but the 
thin, tall grasses of his own brown plains! 

The flush of poppy-scarlet in the crops only accentuates the 
general note of lush green in the landscape. There isa hint 
of running trout-haunted streams everywhere. The rambling 
hedges, straggling over the fields in loitering curves, 
at all angles, are a tangle of flowers, and swelling buds, 
and leafy sprays. From the severely economical point of 
view, these hedges are, no doubt, an offence, and their 
distracted angles show that they were planted before 
surveyors were invented. But as a contribution to an 
English landscape the hedges are beyond price. A 
Continental landscape is hedgeless, and the absence of 
that sign of individualism is something more than a proof 
of economical agriculture. It is a hint of social habits. The 
Australian has the English sense of property, and he 
fences in his farm rigidly enough; but his fences are 
mere lines of posts and rails, new and hard, and shadeless, like 
the plains on which they stand. The self-willed English 
hedges, that scorn the surveyor’s art, are perhaps a reflex of 
the self-willed English character; but their leafy, tangled, 
bird-haunted masses add an indescribable charm to an 
English landscape. 

The most characteristic note of an English landscape 
is its leafiness. Nothing more beautifal than the English 
trees—beech and elm, and plane and oak—can be imagined. 
Australians, with some reason, are proud of their trees. 
In the Otway Ranges are giant eucalypti whose mighty 
trunks, and towering pyramids of leaves make intelligible 
the tree-worship of heathen times. These Australian 
trees for height and girth and scale exceed the famous 
trees of the Yosemite Valley. But, as compared 
with English trees, they are harsh, gloomy, savage. They 
are non-deciduous, or rather they shed their bark 
and not their leaves. So they are not clean-tranked. 
They shed their skins like a scarlet-fever patient growing 
convalescent. They are never leafiess like the English trees. 
But Nature has her equities and compensations, and Australian 
trees are never visited by the leafy opulence of an English 
elm, or the verdurous softness of an English chestnut. 
They never flush with the exquisite green of an English 
springtime, or burn with the flame-like colours of an 
English autumn. 

The glory of a June landscape in England is its leafiness, 
its cool shadows, its winding country lanes, with hedges for 
flower-sprinkled walls, and tree branches for leafy roof. 
“Those who travel on turnpike roads,” says Cobbett, “‘ know 
nothing of England.” And he who has never rambled or 
“biked” along an English country lane knows nothing of 
the inwardness and charm of an English landscape. The 
Continent, taken rurally, isa hedgeless market-garden, tangled 
up with a vineyard, and uo sign of individual ownership upon 


. . a 
it. Australia, taken in the same way, “is al “expanse of 
illimitable plain, with a carpet of sun-browned Wild’ grays, 
often treeless and riverless. But rural England jg a thes, 
studded and leafy park, a harmony of greens, from the vivid 
green of the meadow-grass to the dark green of the leafy 
tree-tops, full of shadows and, yet, of sifted sunlight, 


beautifal, of English landscapes is that stretch of Surrey 
hills and valleys on which one looks from the summit , 
the North Downs. The grace of it—rounded hills and leaty 
valleys, the dark green of the plantations, the brig; 
green of the meadows, the waving wheatfields POppy-flushed 
the hint of far-off church spires, of nested villages, of orchard. 
girdled farmhouses, all bathed in the June sunshine—whey 
can earth show anything fairer? And history adds a chara. 
teristic touch to the landscape. On the edge of the Dow, 
runs the old pilgrim road betwixt Winchester and Canterbury, 
In the coppice that borders the road still stand the ancien 
yews, older than Chaucer, and under whose cool shadoy, 
Chaucer’s pilgrims may well have sat in the heat of far.of 
June noons. The yews, dwarfed but mighty, have a many. 
centuried look. The “branding summer suns” of 80 many 
generations have not availed to “change their thousand year 
of gloom.” But to think that monk, and knight, and pilgrin 
may have sat beneath these very trees! The hint of.-a stilj 
greyer antiquity ison the scene. This is the old “tin” road, 
the path along which Phenician merchants, in the days befor 
the Cesars, carried their rough ingots of tin from primitire 
British mines to the sea-hoard ! 


Cobbett, who, for all the lunatic bitterness of his politics 
had a poet’s eye for Nature, picks out this particular scene a3 
“the most agreeable, the most happy-looking that I ever say 
in my life.” Here, he says, “the nightingales are to be heard 
earlier and later in the year than in any other part of 
England; here the first buds burst in spring.” ~ Bat this 
choicest of English valleys, Cobbett suddenly remembers, 
is defiled by ‘‘ two of the most damnable inventions that ever 
sprang from the mind of man under the influence of the 


for the manufacture of bank-notes! And of the two Cobbett 
holds the latter to be the more diabolical! Bank-paper, he say, 


Barnet and born in hell,” &. But if any one can forgive 
Cobbett’s politics he will find in his “ Rural Rides ” some of 
the most sympathetic descriptions of English landscapes in 
English literature. Not Richard Jefferies has painted a more 
dainty picture of an English coppice than Cobbett. “The 
bed of coppice bespangled with primroses and bluebells! 


to begin to crow, for the blackbird to whistle, and the 
thrush to sing. And just when the oak-buds begin to redder, 
and not a day before, the whole tribe of finches burst forth 
into song, while the lark, imitating them all, carries: the 
joyous sound into the sky.” 


An English June is not always a season of sunshine, of 
leafy trees, and of the singing of birds. The present writer, 
years ago, spent the whole of one sad June walking about 
England under an umbrella looking for the sun! But during 
the June of 1899, at least, no one need have gone ont of Eng- 
Jand in search of the fairest sight earth can offer to 
human eyes. 


It would be pleasant to describe the social and literary 
landscapes of Eaglandas they look when contemplated through 
Australian eyes. Australians, by their mere geographical 
remoteness, have to living English men of letters some- 
thing of the relation of posterity. Distance in space has, 
somehow, much of the effect of distance in time. The twelve 
thousand miles of sea put English authors in the same 
perspective as, say, three or four generations. So when to 
the astonished eyes of an Australian some writer, known 
only through his books, suddenly steps from behind his works 
and appears in the flesh, the effect is startling. It isas though 
Dr. Johnson or Oliver Goldsmith made his appearance once 
more in Fleet Street! To describe how English men of letters 
seem to an Australian would be, however, delicate business, 
and I have no doubt your readers are tired of contemplating 
things through Australian spectacles.—I am, Sir, &c., 


W. H. FitcuHett. 





Perhaps the most characteristic, and almost the most 








devil.” It is the seat, in a word, of a powder-mill and of a mill : 


is part of “the system of Dutch descent begotten by Bishop — 


The opening of the birch-leaves is the signal for the pheasant | 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | 
—_@—_- } 
RESERVATION. 
[To THE EpIToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—Quite alive to my presamption as being impar congressus | 
Achilli, I must again ask you to let me take exception to | 
the mode in which my valoed friend Mr. Llewelyn Davies 
is apt to deal with extreme High Churchmen. I think it as | 
impolitic as it is unfair. In the very able letter analysing | 
your interesting and thoughtfal article on : The Archbishop | 
of Canterbury and the English Churcb,” in much of which 
letter I entirely agree with him, he represents those who 
reserve the consecrated elements as if they did so on no 
better plea than that of “ saving one minute and a half” 
by not reading the Consecration Prayer. This is, no doubt, 
a very telling sneer, but it is not a fair representation of the 
case. It altogether ignores the view of the Hoiy Com- 
munion as a viaticum, which the Nicene Council declares 
‘perfect and most necessary ” and ordains tbat “no one 
shall be deprived of when he departs out of this life.” 
Unless this kind of view, which can claim the support of several 
other Canons and Councils, be altogether untenable in the 
Anglican Church, the sueer may be met in some such way as 
this :-—“ No doubt the very rare administration of Holy Com- 
munion to the dying which satisfies many of the clergy needs 
no provision for greater expedition, but with those who do their 
best that none of their people may depart without the ‘ perfect 
and necessary’ rite, the saving of time by reservation is a 
matter, not of a few moments once a week or so, but it may 

be of many minates and much delay in a single morning.” 

The late Dean Alford, in his ‘“ Commentary for English 
Readers,” quotes some remarks of Stanley’s—I presume Dean 
Stanley’s—on St. Paul’s reference to the practice of “ baptising 
for the dead,” which Stanley calla “ a curious relic of primitive 
superstition, prevailing in an Apostolic Church, but gradually 
dwindled away till only to be found in some obscure sects.” He 
commends it as “an example of the Apostle’s mode of dealing 
with a practice with which ke could have no real sympathy ; 
not condemning or ridiculing” [or, so to say, excommunica- 
ting} “it, but appealing to it” [ with a certain amount of reeogni- 
tion] “as an expression, however distorted, of their better 
feelings.” 

If I dared venture to trespass further on your space, I 
could suggest to my friend, and to others who seem to me to 
require the hint, that they would do wisely and well for our 
Church if they were to apply this kind of treatment to many 
differences between them and Churchmen of the so-called 
higher school. I must content myself now with expressing 
my conviction that high-handed dictation, rationalistic or 
ultra-protestant dogmatism, and contemptuous language do 
but injure their cause, and are the very worst means of 
bringing to a better mind that extreme school of whose 
peculiar practices—Reservation amongst them—I myself 
disapprove as much as ever any one else can do.—I am, 
Sir, &e., J. E. Kemper. 





{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Last week the two Archbishops sat at Lambeth to 
hear arguments as to the legality of Reservation of the 
Sacrament in the English Church, and judgment was 
reserved. On Sunday morning I received from the son of a 
late eminent Judge a paper to sign, by which I might inform 
the world that “in my opinion” “ the practice of Reservation 
is contrary to the formularies of the English Church,” and 
“earnestly appeal to the Bishops” (among whom the two 
Archbishops must be included) “to enforce the prohibition 
of it contained in the Prayer-book.” I was also informed 
that a large number of gentlemen had publicly expressed 
this opinion and made this earnest appeal, certainly without 
waiting to hear what might be said in favour of the practice. 
It used to be considered decent to withhold any public 
expression of opinion on matters sub judice, and thus, with- 
oat hearing the case, to prejudge a matter at issue, and to 
try to exercise pressure on men acting as judges, is a strange 
way “to guard and cherish the great heritage of religions 
freedom and progress,” nor would it seem to me “a lawful 
and godly means” of so doing.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Rotanp G. MatrTHew. 





The Hall, Wigan, July 24th. 





COMPREHENSION, AND DIVERSITY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srir,—Many of the Liberals in the Church of England would 
go with you in your plea for comprehension and diversity if 
they were quite sure to whom the comprehension is to apply, 
and by whom the diversity is to be regulated. But our diffi- 


| culty is this,—there is a body of men in the Church who in 


these discussions seem to be pretty much ignored. I mean 


| the laity. And as things are now the liberty of the priest 


is apt to mean the bondage of the people. Take a case which, 
I believe, most of the Bishops would testify to be not an im- 
possible one. A parish has been worked steadily on old-fashioned 
lines. The congregation is large and contented. A vacancy 
occurs in the incumbency. The patron, perhaps a stranger 
to the parish and its antecedents, appoints a new rector, 
who on his arrival announces to the stupefied churchwardens 
that in future Mass will be sung on Sundays at 11 o’clock, 
Matins being said at an early hour. In a few weeks the 
congregation is scatterred like autumn leaves in Vallombrosa, 
and the rector having made a solitude, calls it peace. In 
sach a case, comprehension of the one means exclusion of the 
many, and diversity is what “liberal shepherds give a grosser 
name,”—the rector’s fads. Surely it stands to reason that so 
long as the people are unenfranchised the rector must, for 
their protection, be under the control of the law, and that the 
law must be clear and easily enforced. If he is to be free, 
the people also must be free; free not only, as at present, to 
grumble or go, but free to give expression to their wishes in 
some effective fashion. And if it be said that if the people got 
power they might override the parson, I reply that if only he 
has tact and acts straightforwardly, he will generally be able 
to carry the people with him; and further, that if it must be a 
case of overriding, the people after all are the majority, and 
is it not more reasonable—if it must be so—that the one 
should be overridden by the many than the many by the one? 
I believe that in the interest of the clergy themselves they 
ought to be released from the dangerous responsibility of an 
autocratic position. People complain that the parochial 
clergy are self-willed, fall of fads, unable to see things from 
any point of view but their own; but are they not what ther 
position has made them? Can any except the best and 
wisest of men be entrusted with irresponsible power, and not 
be the worse for it ?>—I am, Sir, &e., R. E. BartTuert. 


Chelmsford, July 26th. 


[We heartily agree with the spirit of our correspondent’s 
letter, and most sincerely hope with him that some means 
may be devised, if not for “ Congregationalising the Church,” 
at any rate for reasonably limiting the rector’s “ unchartered 
freedom.” At present, however, the chief danger to be avoided 
is a new Act of Uniformity, and so the petrifying of the 
Church.—Ep. Spectator. } 





MARKY ANSELL’S CASE. 
(To THe Evitor or THE “ Spectator.’’| 

S1r,—With all deference to the usually judicial fairness of 
the Spectator, I venture to think that many of us may 
reasonably demur both to the tone and to the assumptions 
of your article in the Spectator of Jaly 22nd on Mary 
Ansell’s case. In common with a number of other journals 
of influence, you appear to have overlooked the fact that 
what at least a large proportion of the memorialists, including 
especially the one hundred Members of Parliament, confined 
their petition to, was simply a request for a week’s delay for 
further inquiry. In view of the conflicting statements made, 
on apparently good authority, and, in particular, in the face 
of the action and urgent plea of the foreman of the jury, 
such a request was surely warranted under the circumstances, 
and was not putting undue pressure upon the Home 
Secretary. And even as to those memorialists who were 
desirous of a commutation of the sentence, either to penal 
servitude or lifelong confinement in an asylum, they cannot, 
with fairness, be charged with advocating “ sentimental” 
laxity, in view of the fact that already and in general the 
British Government practically consigns nearly half of its 
death-sentenced murderers to such permanent detention, as 
being presumptively a retribution at once adequate for 
public security and for deterrent influence. —I am, Sir, &., 

Clapton, N.B. WiLtiaM TaLLack. 
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DR. KARL PETERS AND THE ZAMBESI. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—In your interesting note on Dr. Karl Peters’s recent 
discoveries in the valley of the Zambesi (Spectator, July 22nd), 
you say that the tradition of the mines had been completely 
lost. May I, however, draw your attention to Portuguese 
writers? Thus, in chap. 22 of his “Ninth Decade,” Conto 
gives an account of the three great South African gold-mines 
at the time of Francisco Barreto’s deputation in 1571. He there 
states that Masapa is the richest of the three, that the 
“ Cafres call it Fur or Fura, and the Moors Aufar,” whence 
the writer deduces Ophir. He speaks of the enormous 
nuggets found there, and especially of one as large as a big 
yam, which weighed 12,000 cruzados, discovered in his time. 
In chap. 25, Conto speaks of the ruins called “ Simbavé,’ 
and locates one set at “ Macapar,”—possibly a misprint for 
Masapa. When Barros wrote, some fifty years earlier than 
Conto, though he speaks of the ruins of “‘Symbave,” the 
knowledge of the sources whence gold reached Sofala was not 
sufficiently definite to enable him to distinguish Masapa.—I 
am, Sir, &e., R. S. WuyTeway. 





A TRANSLATION FROM THEOGNIS. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Str,—There may be some of your readers who will find the 
enclosed lines from Theognis interesting. I came upon 
them the other day, and was at once struck by the neatness 
of their application to some recent events. They suggest that 
ancient Republics were sometimes not so unlike the modern 
as the scientific historian would have us believe. To make the 
parallel complete one should translate nyeucves by “ Generals.” 
The extract is rather long, but nothing can well he 
omitted :— 

Kipve, kier mods 75e, SéduiKa 5¢ wh Téxn evopa, 
evOurTiipa Kak7s UBpios juetepns. 
Gorot mév yap €0° olde cadgpoves, iryeuoves St 
TEeTpapatar WoAAHY és KakdtTnTA TEcEiv. 
. © . . e e . . « 
Simov yep POeipover, Sixas 7 GSixoor SiSovcr 
otkewy Képdewv elvexa kal Kpdreos. 
ZAreo wh Snpdy Kelvnvy woAw atpen’ EcecOai, 
nd ef viv MOoAAT Keita ev FoVvXIn, 
eb’ bv roto. Kakotar pir’ avdpdor tadra yévnrai, 
Képdea Snuocia civ Kaka éepydueva. 
én Tay yap ordciés Te Kal Eugudrar Pdvor avdpav 
movvapxu: O° & mérc mhmoTe THSE Adu. 
(Theognis, ll. 39-52, ed. Bergk.) 
—I am, Sir, &c., F. R. Earp. 
College Gate, Clifton. 





MICE AT DINNER. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—We have been amused for the last week by the 
presence of mice on the window-sill of the large dining-room 
at meal time. Onur table is placed against a window which 
opens into a conservatory, and the first intimation we had 
was a little grey figure flitting from end to end of the sill and 
disappearing in the curtains. We threw crumbs of bread, 
which were taken, but the mouse fled away after each 
mouthful at first. Another day, ke remained to eat his 
morsel, sitting up like a squirrel quite at his ease. Yesterday 
he hada fragment of beef, which seemed to puzzle him and he 
disappeared, sending in his place another mouse whom we 
presume to be “Charles, his friend,” to copy the stage 
directions. Finding Charles did not succumb to the unwonted 
food, he returned and accepted another piece of beef for him- 
self. Later in the day a third appeared, and we are attended 
by them at two out of the three meals. Is not this rather 
unusual, as it is a large and busy dining-room, with waiters 
coming and going? I should add, they are all half-grown 
mice.—I am, Sir, &c., A. BuLLock WEBSTER. 


Hotel Burlington, Boscombe, Bournemouth, July 13th. 





WATERTON’S NONDESCRIPT APE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—Can the history of Charles Waterton’s “A Nonde- 
script,” and the drawing of it in the third edition of his 
“Wanderings in South America,” have been already for- 
gotten? In a letter in the Athenzum of July 15th on the 


to the Nondescript as if it were a genuine anthropoid 

It is many years since I saw the frontispiece, but I heard the 
story of it in 1848 or 1849, first from the late Dean of Cap. 
terbury, who, I believe, had it directly or indirectly from 
Waterton himself; then from Dean Buckland, in the lag, 
lectures which he delivered in Oxford. The story is thig 
according to the best of my recollection. Waterton, ig 
the first edition of his “Wanderings,” had told of hig 
exploit of leaping on an alligator, twisting his fore. 
legs over his back, and thus riding on the animal in the 
water, while it was being dragged to land. This, though 
perfectly true, was universally discredited by his critics. To 
take his revenge, Waterton, who was an excellent taxidermist, 
sewed together some monkey-skins, manipulated and stuffed 
them, until he fabricated the wonderful Nondescript, which 
figures as a frontispiece to his third edition. Most of hig 
critics fell into the trap, and some scientifically discussed the 
apocryphal animal, to the intense jubilation of Waterton, and 
the subsequent dismay of his victims. Dean Buckland told ug 
how he was saved from the mistake by the accidental posses. 
sion of two alligators. He proved by experiment that their 
front limbs could be treated as Waterton alleged. He wag 
thus enabled to see when Waterton was stating facts and 
when he was mystifying his readers. I presume that all this 
is told in the biography of Waterton.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. W. 





THE AMERICAN PURITANS. 
{TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In a recent article on John Wesley you speak of “the 
other side of the Atlantic, where simple and healthy Puritan 
life had made its home.” That it was not so simple or healthy, 
the following quotation from a well-known American writer 
will, I venture to say, demonstrate :—“In Massachusetts it 
cost an Episcopalian a flogging to call a Puritan a Brownist, 
and if one spake irreverently of ‘the Lord’s anointed 
ministers’ he suffered fifteen lashes and was cast into a 
dungeon. They compelled the Episcopalians and Presby. 
terians to pay taxes to Puritan worship on estates in England 
and Scotland. Quakers were forced to attend their worship, 
and if after doing so, they met for their own worship in 
private their doors might be broken open; ‘a thing,’ Lord 
Chatham said in Parliament, ‘the King himself could not do 
in England.’ In 1658 three Quakers had their ears cut off. 
In 1659 several others were hung, their naked bodies cast 
into a shallow grave, and their friends forbidden to 
provide shroud or coffin. In 1661 Laddra, a Quaker, after 
being chained to a log in an open prison through 
one of the coldest winters of that century, perished 
on the scaffold, appealing to God and his Mother-country, 
which, he reminded them, knew no such laws, and crying with 
his latest breath, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit.’ Not until 
1834 were Church and State separated in Massachusetts, and 
‘freedom to worship God’ consented to. As lately as 1700 
they enacted a law against the Roman Catholics of arrest 
without warrant, of perpetual imprisonment, and of death. 
And as lately as 1774 they upbraided the Parliament of the 
Mother-country for the ‘ Quaker Act,’ because it extended 
toleration to the Roman Catholics of a province who consti- 
tuted nearly its whole population. In England, if a Puritan 
absented himself from the parish church he was fined one 
shilling, while at the same time in New England, if an 
Episcopalian were absent from Puritan worship he was fined 
five shillings, and forty shillings a month for non-conformity 
to the Congregational Establishment, and if he were incor- 
rigible, the law said death! As late as 1731 the Episcopalians 
were still petitioning for the right of suffrage.” I might quote 
much more, but I think I have sufficiently proved that the 
Puritan life on the other side of the Atlantic was anything 
but “simple and healthy.”—I am, Sir, &c., 
GrorcE M. Droveut. 

Belfield, Greystones, Co. Wicklow, July 25th. 





A STORY OF VON MOLTKE. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In the Spectator of July 22nd you refer to certain falls 
on the Godavery River, which you describe as being far 
larger and more magnificent than Niagara. Is there not 
some mistake here? Ihave been many years in Southern 





“ Anthropoid Apes in South America” Lord Southesk refers 





India, and have never heard of any such remarkable falls on 
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. Your article on “ War Correspondents ” in 
: penny reminds me of a story which might be some 
pa ~ ce to General Otis as a guide to the proper treatment 
a “ unpleasant necessities. A friend of mine is the son 
te ve who during the Franco-Prussian War was special 
pit ondent with the German army for a big London daily 
— r. On one occasion Von Moltke sent for him and 
erage —, on such and such a day the German army 
“al nerform such and such a movement. If that appears in 
pores {naming the paper], you will be shot.” Of course, 
the news did not appear in the paper. This story was told 
me long ag0, but I think my memory serves me right in 
attributing the remark to Von Moltke.—I am, Sir, ~ . 
(Sir William Hunter says :—“ Below the junction of the 
Godavery with the Sabnari the channel begins to contract, the 
flanking hills close in on either side until the precipitous 
gorge is reached, only two hundred yards wide, through 
which the entire volume of water is poured upon the alluvial 
plain of the delta, sixty miles from the sea.”—Eb. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 
—~o-—- 
THE TREE-LOVER. 
SWEET in the sweet May weather, 
Trees go airy and bright, 
Winged with the gold-green feather, 
Veiled in the deep-sea light. 


Clad in the emerald silk, 
All a-flatter, a-glitter ; 

Blossoms white as the milk, 
Never were roses sweeter. 


Leafy shadows, all dancing, 
Lovely in shine and shower, 

Ever twinkling and glancing, 
Birds have got them a bower. 


Lord of the leaf and the tree, 
When ‘tis time for my going 
Leafing time let it be, 
Neither snowing nor blowing ! 


After that journey taken, 
Let me open my eyes 

To woods by a May-wind shaken, 
Full of the birds’ replies ! 


Paradise woods in Spring, 

Scarcely than Earth’s were sweeter; 
Every leaf’s on the wing, 

All a-flutter, a-glitter. 


Paradise woods in commotion, 
Tossed in a heavenly May; 
After the bitter ocean, 
Dear and homelike were they. 


Lord of the world to be, 
Build me no jasper palace 
But the young leaf on the tree, 
And the young bloom on the trellis! 


KatTHARINE TYNAN, 





SORROW AND SONG. 


“ Give me the gift of Song,” one asked of Fate, 
“That I may sing of beauty and of Spring; 

Of woodland glades where streams are murmuring ; 
Of snow-topped mountains, lone and desolate; 

Of Love and Sorrow, of Revenge and Hate.” 

Saith Fate: “That gift be thine, but it shall bring 
Sorrow. Each note of gladness thou shalt sing 
Unto thy heart’s deep anguish shall vibrate.” 


“Be mine the power,” he said, “and mine each pang 
That is the guerdon of the Poet’s song.” 

So in the market-place the whole day long 

Amid his busy fellow-men he sang, 

And none who heard him, guessed that each sweet strain 
Had wrung the singer’s heart with mortal pain. 


BEATRICE J. PRALL. 


BOOKS. 


Sean nee 

SKETCHES AND STUDIES IN SOUTH AFRIOA.* 
WE must say with regret that Canon Knox Little has mie- 
used a great opportunity. At the present moment passions 
in South Africa are almost at fever-heat, and misunderstand- 
ings are rife. Trath, as a cynical Afrikander friend remarked 
lately to the present reviewer, is cowering even deeper in her 
well than she is wont. The British public is being fed on 
untrustworthy telegraphic despatches, and on interested mis- 
representations, until it is completely at a loss what to 
believe. In such a state of things a distinguished Anglican 
divine, whom chance had led to this perturbed country, might, 
did he possess a judicial mind, do real service to his kinsmen at 
home. He might,one would imagine, look on local controversies 
with an impartial eye; he might listen with patience to the 
information which residents in Africa are always willing to 
impart to visitors; he might be at some pains to sift facts 
from prejudices. Unhappily, Canon Knox Little has preferred 
to write a violently partisan pamphlet. The chief permanent 
value of his book is that it will show what Cape Jingoes 
were thinking in 1898. It will possibly serve as a corrective 
to Mrs. Cronwright-Schreiner’s pamphlet. But two pamph- 
lets do not make a true picture. 

It is, indeed, difficult to discover that the Canon possesses 
those rare qualities which are called for in such a book as 
this. He started, obviously enough, without very much know- 
ledge of South African history. He travelledthrough the varions 
Colonies at a rapid pace, meeting with much hospitality, hearing 
many controversial opinions. He then appears to have devoted 
himself to a very short course of historical reading, with the 
view of being able to add some “studies” to his “sketches.” 
The “sketches ” are interesting enough, because the impres- 
sions which a remote part of the Empire makes on a culti- 
vated man are always worth hearing. But the “studies” are 
sketchy beyond belief. We must, in justice, make an 
exception in the case of the résumé of early Transvaal 
history. Here our author knows his facts, and although he 
is, we think, misled by his evident dislike of the Boers, he has 
done some service in recapitulating the curious history of 
the events between 1877 and 1881, and in reproducing 
the arguments which the Transvaal loyalists addressed 
in vain to Mr. Gladstone when the retrocession had 
been decided. Mr. Gladstone apparently did not see that in 
politics it is impossible to undo an accomplished act without 
creating a totally new situation. He was convinced that the 
annexation of the Transvaal was a mistake, and therefore he 
decided to undo it, after the Boers had made more than one 
peaceable appeal. He would not see that the Imperial 
Government had by that annexation undertaken new respon- 
sibilities towards the inhabitants of the Transvaal territories, 
Dutch, English, and Kaffir, and had entered into solemn 
engagements towards its new subjects. Mr. Gladstone cheer- 
fully revoked the annexation, and refused to listen to the 
petitionJof the English residents, whom he was handing 
over to a victorious enemy, just as, in spite of his 
humanitarianism, he ignored the representations of the 
Kaffir chiefs, who knew perfectly well that the Boers 
would not forgive them for having given their allegi- 
ance to the British. Of course the question was one of 
extreme difficulty, but all those who consider the retrocession 
an entirely righteous act ought to consult the memorandum 
presented by Mr. C. K. White, the President of the Com- 
mittee of Loyal Inhabitants of the Transvaal in 1881. Mr. 
White was snubbed just as those “ill-disposed” inhabitants 
of the Orange sovereignty who protested against the abandon- 
ment of that territory had been contemned in 1854. 
Unhappily Canon Knox Little takes such a violent tone 
over more recent events that his historical testimony will, in 
the eyes of many readers, be robbed of all value. He cannot, 
apparently, see any difference between the conduct of the 
Johannesburg Outlanders in arranging an uprising against 
misgovernment in 1895, and the action of a handful of 
responsible British officers and officials in conducting a 
treacherous attack upon an autonomous State. He con- 
siders the Raid condemned only by its failure. As events 











* Sketches and Studies in South Africa. By Canon Knox Little. London 
Bbister and Co. (16s.] 
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turned out, he thinks it was a mistake, but he offers no real 
condemnation of an outrage which destroyed our national 
reputation in South Africa, and which has enabled President 
Krnuger to establish himself as a national hero in the eyes of 
thousands of Dutch Afrikanders who would otherwise have 
worked zealously, and in all probability successfully, for the 
enfranchisement of the Transvaal Outlanders. 


The fact is that Canon Knox Little can see no virtue in 
the Dutch. He is indignant with the South African Republic 
for its harshness towards Indians, and slurs over the ‘act 
that Pretoria is simply carrying out a policy inaugarated by 
the British Colony of Natal, and that the people of Rhodesia 
are quite as hostile as the Transvaal authorities to the 
“ Asiatic invasion.” He considers the treatment that Kaffirs 
receive in the Transvaal infamous, but cannot see that the 
natives in Rhodesia have any grievances, and does not 
mention that the Cape Government in 1897 carried out, at 
the expense of the ‘‘ Bechuana rebels,” that very system of 
“apprenticeship” which has been often represented as the 
greatest crime of which the Transvaal Boers were guilty. 
So far from being impressed with the genuine, if narrow, 
religion of the Dutcb, contrasting as it does with the 
religious “indifferentism ” which the Canon laments in the 
English of South Africa, he speaks with unmeasured con- 
tempt of the “gloomy heresy” of Calvinism. Not content 
with insulting the religion of the Dutch, be impugns their 
morality by representing them as worse offenders than the 
English in their dealings with native women. Asa matter of 
fact, the Boers possess the racial antipathy so strongly that 
they are averse to such connections. The half-caste popula- 
tion of the Cape, whose existence the Canon cites with re- 
probation, dates from the days of slavery. It is necessary to 
speak out on this unpleasant subject, because most unjastifi- 
able reflections are often cast on the morality of the 
Europeans in South Africa. Their record will compare most 
favourably with that of any other white community in black 
countries; and the Dutch are, in this respect, at least as 
good as the English. 


Bat, after all, the chief defect of the present work is that 
the author regards South Africa as an arena in which the 
English under Mr. Rhodes are pitted against the Dutch 
under President Kruger. Mr. Rhodes (of whose earlier 
career Canon Knox Little is curiously ignorant) is repre- 
sented as the apostle of loyalty to the Imperial connection. 
The Dutch of South Africa as a body are, perhaps uninten- 
tionally, in some degree identified with the oligarchy of 
Pretoria, although it is only fair to say that the author 
recognises the great difference between the cultivated Datch 
of the Colony and the backward Boers of the Transvaal. 
But his theory that French blood is responsible for the 


That duty is, it seems to us, enhaneed in the case of 4 


to professional politicians. If by any unhappy mischany 


home opinion, it will, we believe, work incalculable harm, 
An immoéderate advocate is the worst enemy a cause con\ 
have, and these “ sketches and studies ” are calculated to make 
the Dutch subjects of the Queen believe that England is ig 
reality, as some of them fear, an unjust stepmother to he 
Afrikanders. 





MR. SAINTSBURY ON MATTHEW ARNOLD* 


Turis work, the first of a new series, is in most respects 
carefully written, and with many of the judgments we fin 
ourselves in agreement, yet it docs not present to us any 
adequate portrait of Matthew Araold as a personality. Mr, 
Saintsbury feels somewhat of the charm which has attracted 9 
many, and which has led them to overlook minor faults in 
Arnold’s character and methods, but he is not able to present 
Arnold's figure asa whole, and to make us feel about him as we 
ought to feel about one so interesting and almost unique, 
Mr. Saintsbary has the drawback of “imperfect sympathies” 
There are aspects of Arnold’s thought which one can see he 
detests, though he does not actually say so. He dislikes 
Arnold’s cosmopolitanism, wants him to be more British in 
tone ; he dislikes his criticism of some of the social and 
religious ideas widely prevalent in England a generation ago, 
Mr. Saintsbury’s weakness as a critic lies in a desire rather 
to administer pin-pricks of critical analysis than to elucidate 
positive merit. This is why, it may be, he evidently does not 
greatly admire Sainte-Beuve, whom he thinks Arnold prone to 
overestimate. For Sainte-Beuve had that ripe, genial, catholic 
judgment which we look for in vain in Mr. Saintsbury. Mr. 
Saintsbury’s carefal, and generally true, analysis is also con- 
veyed to us in a rather irritating style. We do not love the 
constant parentheses, the incessant tags of Greek, Latin, and 
French introduced. All that weakens expression, and makes 
the reader feel as though he had sand in his mouth. On 
p. 115 we find a misquotation which ought not to have come 
from such a purist as Mr. Saintsbary. It is from the poem 
called “ Progress,” where the original— 
“The Master stood upon the mount and taught ”— 
is converted into— 
“The Master stood upon the mount and saw ”— 








superior refinement of the Western Province “ Dutch” can 
hardly be justified in view of the very large proportion of | 
men of Huguenot descent amongst the Voortrekkers who | 
peopled the Transvaal. No two more mischievous fallacies 
could possibly be promulgated than the notions than 
one cannot be an Imperialist without being a Rhodesian, 
and that President Kruger is the idol of the Cape 
Dutch. The President is their very unsatisfactory poor 
relation, of whom their feeling of solidarity compels them 
to make the best. Canon Knox Little has a perfect 
right to indulge in eulogy of Mr. Rhodes, to whom he dedi- 
cates the book, but his statement of the “love” with which 
that statesman is regarded by the English throughout South 
Africa will amaze any one who knows the country. 

Canon Knox Little has taken little pains to qualify him- 
self for his self-imposed task. He had apparently never 
heard of Mr. Bryce’s admirable Impressions of South 
Africa until he had written the greater part of the present 
book. He has the very slightest acquaintance with the 
literature of the subject. He is absolutely inaccurate in his 
account of the Transkei territories. He gives a new and 
startling version of the “Slagter’s Nek” affair. Possibly 
be may be right in saying that a Field Cornet suppressed 
the pardon which Lord Charles Somerset had granted to the 
convicted rebels. Bnt he should at least have cited his 
authority for a statement which is not supported by the 
recognised historians. The index to the book is so defective 
that it is almost useless as a work of reference, and many 





proper names in the text are misspelled. 





; an alteration opposed to both rhyme and sense. 


While Professor Saintsbury’s style does not attract us, being 
generally gritty and often affected, and while his intellectual 
and emotional limitations are apparent all through this work, 
we think most readers will not widely dissent from the 
conclusions as to the merits of Arnold’s work, life, 
and character. While we cannot say of Matthew Arnold 
what he so well said of Sophocles, yet his interests were 80 
wide, his culture was so admirable, his ideals were so high, 
his character was so fine and true, that one feels a deep 
interest in his personality. He has the English sanity and 
gravity with something of the French esprit. He had neither 
the steady continuous inspiration of Tennyson, nor the 
intellectual force and artistic sublety of Browning; but he 
will surely stand in the judgment of lovers of good literature 
next to those two great poets of the age succeeding to that of 
Wordsworth. The art is not always concealed, there is 4 
certain lack of pure spontaneity ; but on many occasions there 
are lines of Matthew Arnold’s which will live as long as any- 
thing in either of the greater poets. Asa critic, we should be 
inclined to award to Arnold a higher place than Professor 
Saintsbury will allow him, in spite of his definition of poetry 
as a “criticism of life.” That definition rightly offends our 
author, but not quite on the right grounds. It should be 
condemned as inadequate rather than as wrong. It takes n0 
account of inspiration or of heightened expression, of that in 





* Matthew Arnold. By George Satntsbury, Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. London: William Blackwood and 
Sons. (3s. 6d.) : 


We are compelled to speak with more severity thanin, | 
should wish upon this book. If the Imperial connection wih | 
South Africa is to be justified, it is necessary for Englishng ' 
of high standing, lay and clerical, to write of their Datchfelloy, 
subjects with charity, with forbearance, even with sympathy, | 


this book is widely read among the Dutch of. the Cape and 
the Free State, and is understood to be representative g © 
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poetry which Arnold himeelf called “inevitable.” But, at 
the same time, it is trae that poetry does convey to us, as no 
other form of expression does, a criticism or appraisement of 
life. All the great poets, as Arnold had no difficulty in 
showing us, give us that, though, of course, they also give us 
a Saintsbury does not attempt any adequate 
classification of Arnold’s poetry, but he places in the highest 
rank the poems of what may be called his middle period, 
especially the lovely and almost perfect “ Scholar-Gipsy,” 
which be thinks must rank above its companion “ Thyrsis. 
With his comparative disregard for the ethical element, for 
the brooding and reflective spirit which is so much a part 
of Arnold that none can comprehend him who do not care 
for that, Mr. Saintsbury puts on one side such poetry as 
“Stanzas from the Grande Chartreuse” and “Rugby 
Chapel.” 
ig not unjust; he classes him with Gray on “the historic 
estimate.” 
metaphor be preferred, a spring, of the most real and 
rarest poetry. But the vein is constantly broken by 
faults and never very thick; the spring is inter- 
mittent, and rons at times by drops only. There 
is always, as it were, an effort to get it to yield freely, to run 
clear and constant. And—again as in the case of Gray—the 
poet subjects himself to a further disability by all manner of 
artificial restrictions, struggles to comply with this or that 
system, theories, formulas, tricks. He will not ‘indulge his 
genius.”’” Bat Arnold passes the ‘two tests. His best poetry 
has the mark of beauty and will live, while over all his 
poetical work is “an aura or atmosphere,” a nameless, in- 
tangible quality which we feel as we feel the viewless wind. 


We have hinted that, in our judgment, Mr. Saintsbury does 
not do full justice to Arnold as a critic, though he admits 
much. The art of the critic is to give us an intro- 
duction at first hand to the inner purpose and mind of 
a master spirit. This Arnold has done in such essays 
as those on Wordsworth, Byron, and Keats in a way 
that bas never been rivalled. There are inequalities, 
there is not always what he himself called ‘“‘the requisite 
wholeness of good tissue,” buat the main verdict will 
stand, the stream of central light is pure and trae. It 
was a weakness on the part of Arnold that he could 
not praise Byron without decrying Shelley, but nearly every 
line on Byron goes to the mark. Mr. Saintsbary thinks 
that, as poet and critic combined, only Dryden and Coleridge 
can be placed beside Arnold, and this, indeed, is high pruise. 
Bat when we come to the actual treatment of the Essays in 
Criticism in detail, we find lack of full appreciation in Arnold’s 
critic. He knows apparently little or nothing of Tolstoy 
(in whose great novel, Anna Karenina, Arnold, in common 
with every cultivated man in Europe, found such power and 
charm), and he speaks of Russia as “that odd compound 
of crudity and rottenness,”—the kind of bad taste based 
on ignorance and prejudice which does not make us loved 
abroad. The sneer at the essays on the Guérins is 
misplaced. Arnold was as competent to “place” the 
Guérins as his critic is; he used them in order to study a 
certain phase of the spiritual life, just as he, later on, used 
Senancour and Amiel. Mr. Saintsbury, in his dislike for 
Arnold's cosmopolitan spirit, takes exception to the latter’s 
statement in 1865 that not much of current English 
literature comes into “the best known and thought in the 
world,” and less than that of the literature of Germany 
and France. How can that be maintained, asks Mr. 
Suintsbury, when England was producing “ poets and prose- 
writers of the first order by the dozen and almost by tie 
score”? We do not wish to depreciate our literature 
at. that time, but we confess we should like to have 
a list of the dozens of first-rate poets and prose- 
writers of that time and of the years since. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. Arnold was not thinking of literature 
pureand simple in the narrow sense of the word, but of culture 
generally, to which science and philosophy contributed. And 
there he is on much safer ground than his critic will allow, 
though singularly enough he has ignored the one great intel- 
lectual force in England which was recognised beyond her 
borders at that time,—we mean, of course, Darwin. -It is true 
enough that Tennyson was a great poet in 1865, that Rossetti 


His general conclusion as to Arnold as a poet | 


“The poet has in him a vein, or, if the | 


was a fine master of two kinds of art, that Morris had 
produced work exquisite of its kind, but these had not affected 
the thought and culture of the world in the same way or to 
the degree in which they had been affected by Michelet, Hugo, 
Strauss, Burnouf, Reuss, Baur, who had actually formulated 
the problems with which the intellect of Europe was grappling. 
Seeley, who was not lacking in English feeling, made the same 
charge a few years later against the English Universities, that 
they were doing little, as compared with institutions abroad, 
for the culture of mankind. 

We find ourselves largely in sympathy with Professor 
Saintsbury in regretting that Arnold should have given to 
political and religious polemics what might have been devoted 
to poetry or literary criticism. Bat the question is whether 
that rill of poetry had not run dry, and whether Arnold could 
have done other than he did. As for the subject-matter of 
the religious criticism, we cannot altogether find ourselves in 
accord with Mr. Saintsbury. We doubt if Arnold meant to 
be destructive; our idea is that he meant to appeal to the 
devotee of Mr. Herbert Spencer, and our only doubt as to the 
wisdom of his doing so is, as the late Dr. Appleton so ably 
showed, that Arnold did not understand philosophy. His 
mind was essentially literary, not metaphysical, and he caused 
the enemy to blaspheme. We do not think his polemical 
works will live, but we are not sure by any means that they have 
not a place in the religious development of the time, and that 
they have not liberated some minds from the rigid sway of 
agnostic physical science intruding into a region where she has 
not and never can have jurisdiction. For constructive work in 
religion and politics Arnold certainly was not fitted. But his 
enthusiasm for a better social order and his insistence on the 
temper of sweet reasonableness as a preliminary to a truer 
comprehension of the nature of the twofold problem are 
beyond all praise. 








THE DIARIES OF MRS. POWYS.* 
THERE is a fascination in ancient diaries and betters which 
we vainly seek in more pompously intentioned literature. 
The very artlessness of words which never expected to get 
into print is like the perfume of old rose-leaves or the sheen 
of ancient chintz. Most of all, no doubt, we admire these 
casual records because they are old; but in a measure our 
admiration is established on the fact that they tell us things 
we could not discover elsewhere. The diary of no living 
person gives us one tithe the amusement that is afforded by 
a time-stained bundle of forgotten journals, And if a con- 
temporary were indiscreet enough to print his notes, he 
would have merely a success of scandal. But time renders 
indiscretion of no effect, and we study the private affairs of 
a century ago without a blush of shame or a hint of boredom. 


Here, for instance, are the diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbe 
Powys, which are probably rather typical than characteristic, 
and yet we have read them with far more interest than we can 
spare for the common ‘novel. Not that Mrs. Powys was a 
lady of remarkable talent; indeed, she was nothing more 
than a clever, sensible woman of fashion. Doubtless you 
might find her equal twenty times over in the London of 
to-day. Doubtless also many a rival is preparing a journal 
which shall entertain the England of 2000 A.D. Nor was Mrs. 
Powys, in any sense, a woman of letters. At times she could 
write very ill indeed, and it is quite evident that she was not 
at ease in the practice of the art. But she played the tune of 
the time with a certain skill; her chosen correspondent was 
always “ My Bessy,” for whom she was ever “Your Caroline.” 
When she really made up her mind tv show her father how 
exquisite a correspondent she was, she could pen such a sen- 
tence as this: “In one of those delightful morns when 
Nature is decked with every pleasing ornament, we quitted 
the tumultuous scene.” Truly, no living woman would write 
like that. Yet a modern dame might write much better, and 
attain a worse effect. For whatever may have been the faults 
of the eighteenth century, it followed more distinguished 
models than we of to-day. Mrs. Powys copied the palatial 
manner of her age with a girlish spontaneity; her great- 
great-granddaughter, if she keeps a diary, is probably content 
to echo the manner of the daily paper. 

But it is precisely Mrs. Powys’s amiable mediucrity—a 





* Passages from the Diaries of Mrs. Philip Lybbve Powys. Edited by Emily J. 
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word we would use in its better sense—that gives a value to 
her diary. She does not pose, save now and again in a 
purple patch; she lived and wrote as a hundred of her con- 
temporaries lived and wrote; she went to the same balls and 
read the same books; and probably she saw no deeper into 
life or letters than the rest. But her limitations are our 
profit ; for she has recorded those very facts which history is 
forced to neglect. The changes of Ministry, the fortunes of 
war, the fashions of literature, are only too well remem- 
bered, and too minutely set forth. But life ficets with 
the living, and unless an accidental story be told, the 
parties of yesterday are forgotten as soon as the last 
candle is blown out. So it is that Mrs. Powys deserves well 
of posterity; she wandered from Bath to Bristol, from one 
watering-place to another, she rode in a “ whisky,” and she 
“jay” at this inn or that; and her narrative ambles on as 
easily as her happy, tranquil life must have ampled on. 
Nothing disturbs her equanimity,—not even the debts of her 
brother Dick, who was a Guardsman at fourteen, and who 
before his early death makes many a romantic appearance ; 
nor the collapse of poor Barrymore, of whose wildest extrava- 
gance she was an amused witness. But she tells us that it 
was the fashion in Shropshire “to ride double,” and we 
forgive her lack of passion. 


Above all, she was a great traveller, and her book might 
still be used as a guide-book. But never did she cross the 
sea. Once, in middle age, she visited the Isle of Wight, and 
her dread of the voyage suggests that she was entrusting her 
life to the waves for the first time. What a different habit 
from that of to-day, when a three days’ trip to Paris is easy 
and pleasant! And she travelled with her eyes open, nor 
was she ever persuaded to take what she saw on trust. She 
was a}lady of very strong opinions, and we delight in her 
dogmatism, though it was misguided more often than not. 
At any rate, she never admired what she did not like, and 
she was bold enough a Philistine to depreciate the Arundel 
marbles. “I must own to having a taste so refined,” she 
declares, with charming naiveté, “as to have no pleasure in 
the sight of so many dirty, frightful, maimed figures, some 
having unfortunately lost heads, others legs, arms, hands, 
or eyes.” Many a cultivated woman of to-day shares this 
wanton opinion, but how many would have Mrs. Powys’s 
candour, and avow a misunderstanding of mutilated beauty ? 
But the trath is that Mrs. Powys is as little interested in art, 
for all her skill in needlework, as in literature and politics, 
and in these branches of energy she is sadly to seek. She 
quotes few books save the fashionable novels, and these were 
one and all forgotten long ago. Who ever heard of Miss 
Paget’s celebrated story, The Card; or of the charming 
Emiline, by Mrs. Charles Smith? Yet these, with The 
Turkish Spy, make up the reading of Mrs. Powys, and our 
popular novelists might learn from this a proper lesson in 
humility. Fiction still esteems itself the highest of the arts, 
and a decade of years is generally the longest life granted to 
a popular favourite. 


But now and again she crossed the trail of great people, or 
she attended a great ceremony, and so becomes an accidental 
witness of considerable value. When she was young she was 
present at the coronation of George ITI., of whom she enter- 
tained as lofty an opinion as Dr. Johnson. “As to our King,” 
she wrote, “he looked as a monarch ought, with dignity and 
sweetness almost peculiar to himself. "Tis said that Quin 
(who you know taught him to play) never acted majesty 
better than he performed the reality.” That is a pretty com- 
pliment, prettily turned, and the description of this corona- 
tion is perhaps the best of the book. Again, she quotes 
a specimen of Pope’s rapidity, which we do not remember 
to have seen in print before. Pope one day at the Blounts 
of Mapledurham said that punning was a “species of wit so 
triflingly easy that he would answer to make one on any 
proposed subject offhand, when a lady of the company said: 
‘Well, Mr. Pope, make one on keel-hauling.’ He instantly 
replied: ‘That, Madam, is indeed putting a man under a 
hardship.” It is quick and to the point, though, as Pope 
says, the species is but trivial. For the rest, Mrs. Powys 
heard Sheridan’s speech on Warren Hastings, and thought 
ill of it. And she visited in all the smart houses, and 
she seems to have escaped misfortune until she died in 1817 
at the age of seventy-nine. 


But we find more pleasure in her casual utterances thay 
in her conscientious description of personages and events, 
For at her simplest she is an amiable lady, with a lov, 
of the open air and a generous enthusiasm for trayg), 
Above all, she has preserved the fashion and extravagance of 
her time. She describes the decoration of such places ag 
Fawley Court with infinite care, and she records the extraya. 
gance of her age with a perfect simplicity, so that her begt 
effects are wholly undesigned. Here, for instance, is a fing 
firefly of the Court: “On the Queen’s birthday,” writes Mrg, 
Powys, “ Mr. Hanger, brother to Lord Coleraine, was dregt 
in a sky-blue Paduasoie, the seams worked in with gold, gold 
cuffs and waistcoat, a velvet muff, trimmed with Chenega] 
blonde, and long streamers of the same, a large white 
feather in his hat.” Is not that a masterpiece of foppery? 
And after this you are not surprised to know that Sir Charles 
Bamfield wore a blue coat at Exeter Races which cost £80), 
But then it was trimmed with Devonshire point, and olives of 
fine pearl, neither of which elegancies may be purchased for 
nothing. But that is Mrs. Powys’s merit; she records the 
trivialities of her time as though they are of no importance, 
and we owe her a debt of gratitude because, as we have said, 
she has preserved these characteristic incidents, which else 
where we might seek in vain. 





COPYRIGHT IN BOOKS.* 

Mr. AvaustTINE BirRELL adorns everything—politics we 
neither include nor except—which he touches. A happy choico 
of electors made him Quain Professor of Law at University 
College, and a judicious selection of his own gave him the 
subject of “Copyright in Books.” The public actually or 
potentially concerned in this subject is large, for are there 
not some six thousand volumes published year by year in 
Great Britain, and for every manuscript that reaches 
the printing press are there not at least ten that do not get 
beyond the publisher’s desk? Copyright in books has 
an interesting history in the past, and suggests some 
problems not very easily solved in the future. Opinions 
differ widely about it. Some theorists are for giving the 
author and his representatives a perpetual interest in the 
product of his brain; others think that he should be content 
to work for the common good. The mean between these two 
extremes, a limited term of privilege, has been practically 
adopted by all countries except Mexico, Guatemala, and 
Venezuela, where authors, with their perpetual copyright, 
ought to be perfectly happy, if there were only any readers. But 
the limits differ widely, from Spain with “life and eighty years” 
to Chili with “life and five years.” Our own term, forty-two 
years or life plus seven, whichever may be the longer, does 
not err on the side of liberality. The United States is even 
less generous, allowing twenty-eight years, with a further 
fourteen should the author be alive, or have left widow or 
child. A curious complication may arise, for a copyright 
may have expired in the States, and be still in force here. 
Mr. Birrell’s own opinion, as given in the first lecture, is 
“for life and a term of years after death”; he adds 
“ probably fifty years would not be thought too long”; in 
Lecture VII. he quotes with general approval the text of a 
Bill introduced by Lord Herschell into the House of Lords 
last Session, and specifying thirty years. On one point he will 
carry with him, we venture to think, the judgment of all bat 
a few interested publishers and bookmakers, Let all an 
author’s works go out of copyright together. The present 
system, by which the status changes from year to year, gives 
occasion for practices which it would be hard to call frauds, 
but which are scarcely honest. A volume is published 
entitled, say, Zero’s Poems. The unexpert purchaser may 
suppose that he is buying the whole, whereas he is really 
buying only what has been published for not less than forty- 
two years. We have even seen a preface suggesting 
that the pieces which happened to be on the wrong side of 
the copyright boundary were not of much account. 

Copyright, as a well-defined privilege, giving an author an 
indefeasible property in his own work, is of quite modern 
origin. Yet there was something like it in Rome, if not im 
Athens. When Wedderburn, as quoted by Mr. Birrell, began 
his argumentin “Tonson v. Collins” with the dictum “that 








* Seven Lectures on the Law and History of Copyright in Books. By Augustine 
Birrell, M.P. London: Cassell and Co. [3s. 6d. net.) 
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its are quite ont of the case. They could produce 
ager have been “right enough” without being 
no profit, he may k . 
cht absolutely. Booksellers at Rome produced books which 
a ld be sold at a profit for something less than a shilling, 
pr this profit was divided between seller and author. Bat 
the author was not protected. The only remuneration on 
which he could depend came from the first sale. Any pur- 
a copy could multiply it without penalty. We 
may doubt, however, whether this was often, we might say 
ever, done. The establishment of literate slaves who took 
down a book from dictation was a very rare piece of 
property. Atticus probably had it; so doubiless had 
the Sosii of Horace’s time, and their successors a century 
later, with whom Martial had dealings. Mr. Birrell has a 
good deal to say to a similar effect about the reproduction of 
books in medieval times. “ We are all,” he writes, “ too apt 
to exaggerate the effects of mechanical contrivance,” and he 
quotes very appositely the question put by Dr. Maitland: 
«What proportion the copies of Gregory’s Morals or 
Angustine’s City of God, printed between the years 1700 and 
1800, bear to those written between the years 1100 and 1200?” 
Still, it is true that copyright practically dates from the 
statute of the eighth year of Queen Anne. Before that date 
the booksellers had contended amongst each other and with 
the outside world for property in books; now the authors 
came in; they were, in fact, protected against the booksellers. 
As a matter of fact, however, the booksellers were the 
“predominant partners,” so to speak, in literary property. 
Mr. Birrell’s fourth lecture, “The Battle of the Booksellers 
for Perpetual Copyright,” is one of the most interesting of 
the series. During the middle years of the eighteenth century 
this battle was fought with no little fierceness. But the parties 
were booksellers; the author was not concerned with the strife, 
for itraged about works that had been published long before. In 
1735, for instance, a certain Mr. Hyre succeeded in getting Sir 
Joseph Jekyll, Master of the Rolls, to grant an injanction which 
protected him in the sole production of The Whole Duty of Man, 
published seventy-eight years before; in 1739 Jacob Tonson 
established a similar right to Paradise Lost. In 1760 the 
case of “ Tonson v. Collins,” already mentioned, came before 
the courts. Here the book in question was the Spectator, first 
published in 1711. This was a collusive action, a fact which, 
unluckily for the booksellers, reached the Judges’ ears, and 
put anend to the case. In 1766 Andrew Millar raised the 
same question about Thomson’s Seasons, a work which he 
had bought for £242 10s., between thirty-nine and thirty- 
seven years before, and which was now published by 
another bookseller, Robert Taylor. He was successful, 
or rather, as he “vexatiously died” before judgment was 
given, his representatives were. But in 1769 omnis effusus 
labor. The copyright of Thomson’s Seasons had been 
bought at Andrew Millar’s sale (for £505) by a certain 
Becket. But an outside bookseller, Donaldson by name 
(founder of the Edinburgh Hospital so named), printed the 
Seasons on his own account. Becket brought an action. 
The result, put briefly, was this, that the case was taken to the 
House of Lords, that the House called the Judges to give 
their opinions, that seven to four declared that there was by 
the common law a perpetual copyright, and six to five that 
this copyright was destroyed by the statute of Queen 
Anne, and that, finally, the House of Lords, by 22 to 11 
(many non-legal Peers taking part in the debate), decided 
against the plaintiff. So perpetual copyright came to 
un end. 


cbaser of 


The law under which the owners of literary property now 
live is the statute of 5 and 6 Victoria ec. xlv. (1842). The 
next important event in the history is the Convention of 
Berne, signed on September 9th, 1886, by the repre- 
sentatives of Germany, Belgium, Spain, France, Great 
Britain, Haiti, Switzerland, and the Bey of Tunis, “a 
dignitary,” as Mr. Birrell remarks, “ who, though not con- 
spicuonsly literate, was usually of the same way of thinking 
as France.” Then in 1891 came the Act of the American 
Legislature, to which the President gave force by his 
Proclamation of July in the same year. “There was a 
great deal of grumbling and dissatisfaction,” says Mr. Birrell, 
“with the stipulation as to American printing, but in matters 
of this kind the States are only a little behind us.” The reason 
for this very stramge remark is that in 1842 we only intended 








to protect books printed in Great Britain.” “Only a little 
behind”! So it might be said that in the matter of Protec- 
tion and Free-trade the States are only “a little behind” us, 
for we did not repeal the Corn-laws till 1846. The truth is 
that the guiding principle of their policy is Protection, and 
that this printing provision was a conspicuous example of it. 

In his seventh lecture Mr. Birrell, besides giving a prognos- 
tication of contemplated action in the matter of copyright, 
touches on the controversy now going on between the Society 
of Authors and the publishers, and does so with discretion 
and fairness. He is neutral, with perhaps a certain benevo- 
lence towards the authors. When he happens to mention the 
Universities, he is scarcely benevolent. ‘ Bequeath your 
copyrights,” he says, “to Oxford or Cambridge, and the 
chances are that neither you nor your books will be heard 
of again. But their sepulture will be dignified.” This is 
very smart. But has Mr. Birrell ever heard of the Clarendon 
Press, which may be “ dignified,” but is certainly enter- 
prising? Where would Dr. Murray have found a publisher 
for the New English Dictionary if Oxford had not taken up 
the enterprise? For the moment the lecturer must have 
fancied that he was in the rostra of a Radical debating 
society. 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK.* 


THERE is no more familiar device in romantic fiction than 
that of making the hero resemble a Royal personage, but this 
ancient motive is handled with no little vigour and ingenuity 
in The Black Terror. Mr. Raymond Heath, a young English 
architect employed by the Prince Kropenski in carrying out 
certain alterations in his ancestral castle, falls desperately in 
love with the Princess Irene. The Prince, a tyrannical noble 
in whom the Tartar is but thinly skinned over, mysteriously 
disappears from his house in St. Petersburg, and Heath at 
the instigation of Irene starts off to rescue her father. The 
Prince is not dead, but abducted by Nihilists, who deport their 
victims to a secret prison in the Scottish Hebrides where 
nobles, governors, and other obnoxious officials are treated like 
convicts. Heath, who has laid the Nihilist leader under an 
obligation, secures the release of the Prince on condition that 
he (Heath) will personate the Czar, and so facilitate the carry- 
ing out of the Nihilists’ great coup,—the kidnapping of the 
Imperial autocrat. What between the vigilance of the police 
on the one hand, and the exacting terms imposed by the 
Nihilists on the other, the position craves wary walking, 
Heath is obliged to play a double game, and run desperate 
risks at every turn. But of course he wins through in the 
end. The treacherous ingratitude of the Prince is counter- 
balanced by the fidelity of the young Princess; the latter by 
selling out her land in Russia is able to give the young archi- 
tect a good start in his profession, and an extravagantly 
romantic tale of incident is brought to an almost prosaically 
prosperous conclusion. Mr. Leys is decidedly happy in the 
contrivance of incident, and the voyage in the Nihilists’ ship 
‘ Susannah,’ the visit to the secret prison, and the abduction 
of the Czar with its embarrassing sequel will provide holiday 
readers with several good quarters of an hour. 


Filial attachment is alleged to be so much out of vogue 
in fashionable society that we are delighted to find so 
popular a writer as Mr. Guy Boothby on the side of the 
angels. The exquisitely beautiful heroine of his latest 
novel, besides possessing a tiny mouth and a tiny hand, 
was animated by the deepest devotion to her great-grand- 
father. When she was separated from her “aged relative” 
for only a day she exclaimed, “I am hungering to be 
with my great-grandfather again.” The cause of that sepa- 
ration takes us to the root of the matter with which Dr. 
Nikola’s Experiment is concerned. That extraordinary and 
marvellous man having, in the course of his travels in Thibet, 
discovered seme Oriental recipe for the promotion of longevity 
and the restoration of youth, decided to test its virtues on a 











* (1.) The Black Terror: a Romance of Russia. By John K. Leys. London: 
Sumpson Low, Marston, and Co. (3s. Gd.J——(2.) Dr. Nikola’s Lrperiment. By 
Guy Boothby. London: Hodder and Stoughton. [5s.]——(3.) Dead Oppressors. 
By Thomas Pinkerton. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co. [68.])——(4.) A Sea 
Comedy. By Morley Roberts. London: John Milne. (2s. 6d.) (5.) Wanted— 
«a Hero. By Jenner ‘Tayler. London: T. Fisher Unwin. [6s.]——(6.) The Crime 
in the Wood. By 'T. W. Speight. Londou: John Long. (3s. 6d.J——(7.) Some 
Unoffending Prisoners. By Johu Fultord. Loudon: Jarrold and Sons. [6s.) 
-——(8.) A Monk of Cruta. By hk. Phillips Oppenheim. London: Ward, Lock, and 
Co. (3s. 64.]—(%.) Sarolta’s Verdict. By E. Yolland. London: F. V. White 


and Co. [6s.]-—(10.) A Summer Jaunt. By Jobn Strange Winter. London: 
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fitting subject, and accordingly imported the “aged relative” 
in question, an old Spanish gentleman of ninety-eight ;—note 
the artistic restraint in abstaining from making out the Don 
to be a centenarian. Dr. Nikola, looking out for a suitable 
associate in the execution of his experiment, finds him in a 
venal doctor, the narrator of the story. Dr. Ingleby, for that 
is his name, is a young man of prepossessing exterior, fault- 
lessly pressed trousers (see p. 101), and remarkably slim feet en- 
cased in shoes with abnormally pointed toes (see pp. 241, 255). 
In these circumstances, what more natural than that he should 
fall hopelessly in love with the tiny-mouthed great-grand- 
daughter of the Spanish grandee? Behold him, then, dis- 
tracted between allegiance to his employer, the most 
marvellous man in the world, and devotion to Doiia Consuelo, 
who distrusts Dr. Nikola and suspects him of sinister inten- 
tions against her venerable relative. The pathos of the 
situation is enhanced by its peril, as Dr. Nikola and his 
assistant afe pursued with relentless hatred by a one-eared 
Chinaman, the representative of the sect whose sacred book 
had been purloined by Dr. Nikola. ‘I'he literary quality of 
the narrative is on a par with its verisimilitude,—e.g., 
“ Heavenly as I slept, however, it. had not been restful 
slumber. All things considered, I had much better have 
been waking;” and again, “The remainder of our conversa- 
tion [after the heroine had accepted the hero] is too sacred to 
be set down in cold-drawn type.” 


Mr. Pinkerton’s cleverness is sv far above the average that 
one is at a loss to account for his inability to achieve 
popularity unless, indeed, it be due to a certain element of 
freakishness which pervades his work and robs his portraiture 
of lifelikeness. In Dead Oppressors he has illustrated the 
sinister aspect of the law of heredity by the downfall of a noble 
family of degenerates. The Marquis of Birlingford deserts his 
affianced bride on the day fixed for their wedding. He marries 
another, and his son falls in love with a beautiful girl, who 
turns out to be his own half-sister. The shock breaks the 
boy’s heart, and he dies mysteriously on the same spot where 
an ancestor had met with a violent death. The sketch of the 
old Marquis, “ the buffoon of the Furies,” and the picture of 
the decadent rotten borough of Old Millington, the scene of the 
drama, are extremely mordant; Mr. Pinkerton is felicitous 
in his use of epigram and metaphor; his style is invariably 
individual, often distinguished. And yet the story as a whole 
fails to strike home, nor are we specially drawn towards any 

of the characters, in spite of their clever talk and uncommon: 
place attributes. 


ee, 

Though the cover of The Crime in the Wood. ia adorneg by 
gouts of blood, the contents are hardly calculated to curd, 
that of the reader. We confess to being somewhat tire dt 
the gentleman who, having joined a secret society in oe; 
youth, is summoned to quit his comfortable life and ,j) 
somebody or other at the order of the Council. In this Case, 


whose daughter the Baron had betrayed, forestalls him, 1). 
fortunately, he does the deed with Gerald’s very remarka}), 


flight. After some exciting escapes, he is finally arrestid; 
but the mountebank confesses in Court, and all ends well, 


Some Unoffending Prisoners is a rather dreary and jp. 
effectual work with a would-be Ibsenish flavour. The heroin: 
is married, but has left her husband, finding him. ly 
congenial than she expected, while the hero is engaged to, 
young lady “typist.” They are all egregiously miserable anj 
consumed with aspirations above their several walks in life, 
Hero and heroine decide to run away together, but the latter 
on learning about the “typist” abandons the hero to her 
rival. The sagacity of her decision is vindicated by the sn). 
sequent fate of the hero, who loses his reason. Novels of this 
sort may serve the purpose of abating the hilarity of th 
tribe of Tapley, if that tribe be still extant. 

Mr. Phillips Oppenheim, who introduced us in Mysteriow 
Mr. Sabin to a new and engaging type of villain, who devoted 
all the time he could spare from the unmaking of Empires to 
the pastime of golf, has not done himself justice in A Moni 
of Cruta. A sensational book should be easy reading, ani 
this cannot be predicated of the novel before us. 

Sarolta’s Verdict is also sensational. The scene is laid in 

Hungary, and gipsies, convents, and cruelties form the staple 
of a story which is not wanting in excitement, but suffers fron 
faulty construction. 
“John Strange Winter” purveys a quantum of her usual 
cheery twaddle in A Summer Jaunt, which sets forth how 
John Strange Winter and Mrs. Winter visit Dieppe for 
the summer holidays, together with some of the dramatis 
persone of a previous book. We cannot honestly say that 
the result is likely to prove specially attractive to those who 
are not familiar with the antecedents of the party. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 





A Sea Comedy is an excellent specimen of a fo’c’s’le yarn, 
which purports to have been told in a sailors’ home by a 
Yorkshireman who had been at the diggings in Australia. | 
Resolved to return to England at all hazards, he finds on | 
reaching Melbourne that all the sailors have streamed to the | 
goldfields, while every ship’s captain is reduced to the utmost | 
straits to gets hands for the homeward voyage. The yarn | 
then goes on to describe how he lets himself out to the highest 
bidder, scrapes together a scratch crew by all manner of 
means, from bribery to “Shanghai-ing,” and after many 
perilous and diverting vicissitudes, succeeds in bringing the 
‘Great Republic’ into the London docks. The account of 
the narrator's interviews with the sad-faced, crewless captains, 
his election as President of the ‘Great Republic, and the | 
discomfitare of the kidnapped cook makes excellent reading of | 
a racy order. The story is by no means edifying, and it will 
probably not appeal to women-readers, but it is void of offence 
and full of rough diversion. | 
| 





Wanted—a Hero is an eminently readable novel of incident, 
recounting the adventures of a boy who on the day he leaves | 
school fights with, and thinks he has killed, one of his school- 
mates. A real murder happens to be committed on the same 
day, and Alan, seeing “Carminster Murder” in large type 
on the newspaper placards, takes flight and escapes to sea. 
After the regulation shipwreck, he and a certain Father Novel 
land in South Africa, where Noel conducts a miasion at the 
Diamond Fields. The mission breaking up on Noel’s re- 
lapsing into his old vice of drinking, Alan goes in pursuit of 
his friend. His quest is fruitless, but he has many adven- 
tures, being kept prisoner amongst savages for three or four 
years. Finally he escapes, returns to England, meets the 
man whom he thought he had killed, marries an old playmate, 
and lives happily ever after. 





—_—»~—— 

The Edinburgh Review for July is full of solid papers, the most 
interesting perhaps being those on “ British Finance in the Nine 
teenth Century,” on “The Fall of the Western Roman Empire,” 
and on “ The Problem in China.” The first-named is a broad, and 
therefore readable, account of the expansion of British revenue 
and expenditure, the latter of which is traced mainly to tro 
causes, the absolute necessity of increasing the Navy, which now 
costs more by £17,000,000 than it did in 1875, and the gradual 
enlargement of the idea as to the duties of the State, which ha 
added £8,000,000 a year to the cost of the Civil Service. The 
essayist believes that the first great financial business of the new 
century will be rating reform, which will be amazingly difficult, 
the rates, in spite of great subsidies from the Treasury, showing 
a constant tendency to increase. The writer on the Roman 
Empire maintains strongly that it fell from external attack, and 
underrates the paralysing influence of slavery, which gave.the 
invaders friends in every village. His paper is, however, full of 
detailed knowledge. He notes, for example, the very curious 
fact that in many cases the boundaries of French communes 
correspond with the boundaries of Roman estates, the old demarca- 
tion having survived all changes. The drift of the paper on 
China may be very briefly summed up. The writer thinks that 
China should be maintained as a reformed but still independent 
State, and believes this to be possible because the interests of all 
the maritime Powers are opposed to those of Russia. We doubt 
it; but the essay is well worth careful study. There is a-fine 
criticism of Mrs. Oliphant and her work, the only defect of which 
is that the writer says too little of her power of description. His 
account of the tragedy of her life is the most powerful yet written. 


The most interesting article in the new Quarterly is 


“Modern Mysticism.” The writer regards Madame Guyot, 
Maeterlinck, and Huysmann as all mystics in their several 


however, the hero, Gerald Brooke, does not assassinate}, _ 
intended victim, a wicked Baron, as a wandering mounteban| by 
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pistol, and other circumstances conspire to fix the guilfy, — 
the innocent man. Gerald consequently flies from justi, 
and spends the whole of his time and of the book int}, 
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m,” he says,. “ may be. called ‘the twilight 
f¢ decadent faith.’” Of the new .kind 

-- the mysticism springing. from agnosticism 
° = gyn ol : very different thing from being 
prison jnto mysteries,” the writer gives an able analysis. 
= _" .symbolists and neo-Catholics of modern France 
wih as Huysmann, he says their mysticism “is a kind of 
= if not maudlin, feeling of melancholy cast into a 
mystical form of religious yearning.” Maeterlinck, on the other 
hand, he regards as “ the prophet of the spiritual Renaissance,’ 
_a true descendant of the older and purer type. “The Holy 
Sepulchre ” tells the results of modern archeology in reference to 
the sacred site, and points out the great historical interest of 
even the least proven places of pilgrimage. The article on 
« Banking” is full of information very clearly given, and not 
too technical to be understood by the man in the street. The 
writer dreads a possible “run” on the Savings Bank, and 
exhorts the Government to prepare to meet such a crisis. “The 
Government of the United Kingdom is by far the largest banker 
in the country, through the savings banks, whose deposits, more 
than one hundred and eighty millions sterling, are about equal to 
those of the five largest banks in the country, including among 
them the Bank of England. Yet against this immense amount 
on deposit—the whole practically repayable at any moment— 
the Government does not maintain any appreciable reserve.” 
“The Scottish Churches” vindicates “Scotland’s claim to be 
accounted the most compact national, and yet democratic, 
theocracy at present existing.” One-half of the population are 
regular churchgoers. “ There is a church, in the sense of an 
edifice regularly set apart for religious worship, to every five 
hundred of the population.” The writer is in favour of main- 
taining the establishment of the Church of Scotland, which he 
maintains is still the Church of the people. If the two great 
dissenting bodies, the Free Church and the United Presbyterians, 
joined, “the Establishment would still have the substantial 
majority of 160,000 communicants over the United Church.” In 
“Climate and Colonisation” we have an attempt to prove that the 
effect of climate on life and health has. been immensely exag- 
gerated. “The real obstacles to the colonisation of tropical lands 
are not temperature and moisture, but living organisms.” Modern 
sanitary methods have turned unhealthy places into healthy 
ones. “In India the annual mortality of European troops prior 
to 1859 stood at sixty-nine per thousand, now it has fallen so 
low as twelve per thousand.” “The death-rate of European 
children is now considerably below that of native children.” Yet 
thé climate is not changed. 


gentle, 


The Political Struwwelpeter. By Harold Begbie. Illustrated by 
F. Carruthers Gould. (Grant Richards. 3s. 6d.)—This is an 
amusing’ adaptation of the well-known nursery rhymes to 
purposes of political satire. The pictures are, however, better 
than.the verses, which are a little commonplace. Perhaps the 
best, both for pictures and letterpress, are “The Story of the 
Wicked Wags” and “The Story of the Duke and the Bunny- 
gorst.” “The Story of Little Johnny Head-in-air” of course 
refers to Mr. Morley. 


Joubert: a Selection from his Thoughts. Translated by Katharine 
Lyttelton, with a Preface by Mrs. Humphry Ward. (Duckworth 
and Co. 5s.)—We regret that by an oversight this book has not 
been reviewed earlier. Mrs. Humphry Ward’s prefage has again 
convinced us of what we held already, that however opinions may 
vary about. her quality as a novelist, she is one of the finest of 
critics, Her introduction is scarcely, indeed, a criticism—the 


- niece of Matthew Arnold deprecates the attempt to add anything 


to the estimate of Joubert given in the “ Essays in Criticism ”— 
but it suggests in the subtlest way the character of the man’s 
work and the relation it bore to the troubled age in which he 
lived. Her chief concern is to relate the leading facts of his life, 
his touching friendship with Madame de Beaumont, his generous 
enthusiasm for the genius of Chateaubriand—a genius ranged in 
opposition to all the prejudices of his nature and training—and 
the gentle tragedy that fell upon his life when these two, meeting 
through him, became lovers, and he found himself relegated to 
a very different place in Madame de Beaumont’s sympathies. 
Mrs. Lyttelton and Mr. Duckworth are to be congratulated 
on securing such an aid in their venture as this little master- 
piece of a prose introduction (marred only by undue lengthi- 
nesses of quotation), but they have also done their parts 
beyond reproach. The book is pretty to look at and pleasant 
to read, and Mrs. Lyttelton’s renderings are excellent, and 
may-be heartily commended to such people as care to read 
Joubert, and cannot read him in the original. They are, we 
should say, a very small number; Joubert can appeal only to 











those who. have. a degree of cultivation which few attain who 
have not included in their education an elementary knowledge of 
French. And, in a sense, Joubert bears translation less well than 
the earlier writers of his stamp. He has not the incisiveness of 
La Rochefoucald, nor the vigour of La Bruyére,—he charms by 
the grace of style, and if one looks at the naked thought it is apt 
to shrivel. Still, there are fine things tersely expressed in 
abundance : for instance, “ The man who fears pleasure is of finer 
stuff than the man who hates it.” Yet thisis more characteristic : 
“The Old Testament teaches good and evil; the Gospel, on the 
contrary, seems written for the elect ; it is the book of innocence. 
The first is made for earth, the other seems only made for 
heaven. According as one or the other of these books is the 
more familiar to a nation, different religious tempers come into 
being.” But it is impossible to be very enthusiastic over a 
philosopher who would go to bed for a week and feed on slops i. 
order to keep his mind tranquil. 








SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


{Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.] 








Seventy-one Not Out. Edited by “Mid-On.” (W. Blackwood 
and Sons. 6s.)—Most of our readers will probably see that 
this book has something to do with cricket. ‘‘ Seventy-one” is 
the present age of the player (W. Caffyn) whose reminiscences 
are given. We hope that he may increase his score indefinitely. 
W. Caffyn played for the first time in first-class cricket in 1849. 
He soon came to the front rank, and seldom failed to distinguish 
himself in one way or another. In 1861 he went out to Australia 
with an All-England eleven, and did so again in 1863. This 
time he stopped in the country, having accepted an engagement 
with the Melbourne Club. He gives a highly interesting 
account of the cricket education which he gave to Young 
Australia. He may well be congratulated on his success; at the 
same time he acknowledges the zeal with which his instructions 
were carried out. The combined result may be seen, as 
we write, in a way that does not flatter our amour propre. 
However, it is “all in the family.” W. Caffyn saw and 
played with the great cricketers of the past,—Pilch, Felix, A- 
Mynn, and Wenman, the great Kentish quartet who were 
wont to break the heart of the anti-Kent bowlers. Clarke was 
another worthy of those days. He probably did more than any 
man to popularise cricket. George Parr was a contemporary, 
being just two years older. Our author has much to say about 
the changes that have taken place in cricket. Few, we take it, 
will disagree when he says that the game is not as interesting as 
it was. For this the “billiard-table” cricket grounds of the 
present day are mainly responsible. Bowlers are now allowed to 
do much as they please in the way of delivery. It must bea very 
rank offender indeed that is “no-balled.”” But this avails little. 
Is there any remedy? “Let every hit be run out,” say some. 
“Alter the rule for ‘lbw, so that any ball, whether. pitched 
between the wickets or not, will entitle the bowler to a verdict,” 
is another suggestion. Anyhow, something ought to be done. 
One cannot help thinking how much more pleasant a taste a book 
about cricket leaves than a book about horse-racing. 


Harvard Studies in Classical Literature. IX. (Ginn and Co. 
Boston, U.S.A. 6s.)—This number contains biographical notices 
of Professors Lane and F. D. Allen. The first died full of years, 
the second in what might have been the prime of his strength. 
Both had deserved well of their University, having done no little 
of the good work which has raised it to the first rank. The most 
generally interesting paper ia the number is a posthumous 
paper by Professor Lane on “ Hidden Verses in Suetonius.” By 
“hidden verses” is meant, not such accidental collocat¥ons a3 
“Urbem Romam priteipio reges habuere,”” but quotations intro- 
duced just as we introduce Shakespeare, without thinking of 
acknowledging the source. This is supplemented by another 
paper by M. H. Morgan on “ Hidden Verses in Livy.” Some 
posthumous papers by Professor Allen are also given. One of the 
most notable is a criticism on the dialogue between Thanatos and 
Apollo in the Alcestis, which Professor Allen pronounces to be 
an interpolation. 





Darwinism and Lamarckism. By F. W. Hutton, F.R.S. (Diick- 
worth and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—We cannot do more than indicate 
the position which Mr. Hutton takes up in these lectures. tie 
thinks that Darwinism has been corrupted by its later pre- 
fessors; and he is careful to explain its limitations. Mosi. 
important of all, he is convinced that the theory of evolutior is 
not hostile to religion. What distinguishes man from the lower 
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animals is not intellect, but the moral and religious nature. We 
need not have recourse to sophistry to prove that the lower 
animals do not possess reason; the really important thing is, 
what no one would deny, that they do not possess an ethical and 
religious nature. ‘The two highest truths we know ”—this is 
how Mr. Hutton sums up the whole matter—“the existence of 
one God, and that death is but a step from one kind of life to 
another, were arrived at by the use of our emotional and moral 
faculties,..... We can now show reasons for believing in 
them which will carry more conviction to the educated mind than 
did the old intuitions and instincts ..... . this will be the out- 
come of the theory of evolution.” 


A History of Eton College. By Sir H. Maxwell Lyte, K.C.B. 
(Macmillan and Co. 2ls.)—This is the third edition of a work 
which has come to be recognised as a classic. Eton has in it a 
standard history such as no other public school can boast. The 
new matter of this edition is to be found chiefly in the last 
chapter, the story of modern Eton, to which thirty pages 
have been added, bringing the record of Eton doings up to the 
present time. Other parts, however, have not been neglected, 
and the whole growth has not been less than one-seventh. It is 
superfluous to praise Sir Maxwell Lyte’s Eton, but it is only right 
to recognise the conscientious industry with which the author 
continues to improve it. 


Handbook of Universities. By Isabel Maddison, B.Sc. 
(Macmillan and Co. 3s.)—This is an account of Universities 
in Great Britain, Ireland, the Continent of Europe, and Canada, 
with a special reference to the facilities which they afford for 
women students, Itis a remarkable advance on what many of 
us remember that “practically all European Universities and 
Colleges are open to women.” 


The Bacche of Euripides. A Translation into English Verse, 
by Alexander Kerr. (E. Arnold.)—Professor Kerr has not 
the same idea of “English Verse” that we have. Thus in 
the messenyer’s story of the death of Pentheus (1,043-1,152) we 


have :— 
“ Where we stand, stranger, 
I have no view of the Mzenads’ place for dancing, 
But climbing a bank or a towering silver fir, 
I could see well the Meenads’ shameless conduct.” 


These three lines do not yield themselves to ordinary scanning, 
andthe same remark is often suggested both by the iambic and 
the lyrical passages. To the translation we have little objection 
tomake. Agave has torn away her unhappy son’s shoulder :— 
ovx bed oOévous, 
BAA’ 5 Oeds edudperay emediSou xepoi. 

Professor Kerr has :— 

“The god it was who taught her hands to war.” 
“ Added” would be the right word for érediSov. But, on the 
whole, the version reads well—apart from certain peculiarities of 
metre—and keeps laudably close to the original. 


TuroLoay.—The Doctrine of Justification. By the Rev. W. B. 
Russell Carey. (Elliot Stock. 1s. 6d.)—We are not disposed to 
deny that Mr. Carey makes out a strong case for his view of the 
doctrine of justification as it may be stated “according to 
Scripture and the Church of England.” Yet he fails to satisfy 
us. There is something artificial and forensic about this view. 
It does not commend itself to the conscience. It may be 
abundantly supported by quotations from St. Paul. And if the 
utterances of St. Paul are to be treated as so many scientific 
formule from which we may draw without fear the very furthest 
conclusions, there is nothing more to be said. But is this right? 
Are we not bound to consider the circumstances under which 
St. Paul was writing? As tothe formularies of the Church of 
England, we are confronted with the assertion that works 
done before justification are of the “nature of sin.” 
Yet even here those who drew up the document shrank 
from the absolute affirmation. ‘“ Of the nature of sin” 
is not exactly equal to sinful. Anyhow the phrase is not so 
strong as one which Mr. Carey quotes with approval, “The flesh 
is utterly Satanic.” To return to the argument from Scripture, 
—could this doctrine of justification be deduced from St. John ? 
One thing we have no hesitation in saying,—Mr. Carey has room 
for a little more charity. We have little respect for the action of 
the Council of Trent, but we could hardly say of it and the men 
who assisted at it that they were “in a complete fog themselves, 
and most earnestly desired not to get out of it, ‘loving darkness 
rather than light because their deeds were evil.’” After this it 
is curious to find Mr. Carey complaining of the want of charity in 
others.———The Gospel for a World of Sin. By Henry Van Dyke. 


(Hodder and Stoughton. 5s.\—We must say that Dr. Van 





; — 
reach the innermost truth, recognising that there are many 


hope to understand, but giving an exposition of the truth which 
commends itself to the conscience. “ Be not deceived : he that 
doeth righteousness is righteous,” was St. John’s dictum; ang 
all schemes which substitute arrangements for realities fail to 
satisfy. Dr. Van Dyke’s book is one of great value. One sentenca 
we must quote :—“‘ Take, for example, Paul’s famous phrase, 
‘justified by faith.? Suppose we attempt to define that by 
making it mean that the guilt of the sinner has been legally 
transferred to Christ, and the merits of Christ have been legally 
transferred to the sinner; so that Christ on the cross is declared 
guilty and is punished for sin, while the sinner, believing, js 
pronounced righteous and escapes from punishment. What 
effect would such an idea of the atonement have upon the inner 
life? Apart from the frightful confusion which it must intro. 
duce into the moral sense to think of God as the author of such 
an arrangement, what conceivable influence of a real and per. 
manent nature could such a thought have upon the soul? Does 
it bring inward happiness to a man’s heart to be pronounced 
righteous when he knows that he is still unrighteous? Does it 
give a man inward peace to be set free from punishment when 
he is conscious that the evils which deserved it are still within 
him? Does it reconcile a man’s inner life with God to have the 
righteousness of another person attributed to him by a legal 
fiction, while his own soul is still out of harmony with God?” 
——Mornings in the College Chapel. By F. G. Peabody. (Gay 
and Bird. 5s. net.)—Professor Peabody, who holds the Chair of 
Christian Morals in Harvard, gives us some ninety short dis. 
courses (averaging about two pages and a half each) on a subject 
which he defines as personal religion. It is a subject which 
hardly lies within the province of criticism, but we may express 
our general sense of the breadth and thoughtfulness of the 
expression which Professor Peabody gives to what he has to say, 
He often makes an effective application of some phrase which the 
Revised Version gives with more effect or correctitude than the 
Authorised,—* Bodily exercise profiteth somewhat” for “little,” 
and “Take thy part in suffering hardship” for “endure hard- 
ness.” Might we suggest that in the first passage treated 
(Heb. xii. 1) the “ witnesses” are, primarily at least, witnesses 
to God’s faithfulness, not to man’s efforts ?’——The Sacred 
Vestments. By the Rev. T. H. Passmore, M.A. (Samp: 
son Low, Marston, and Co.)—This volume is a translation 
of the Third Book of Durandus’s “ Rationale Divinorum 
Officiorum.” It might have been well to explain where the 
English one differed from the Roman. (This is, of course, irre- 
spective of the question how far the English use was modified by 
the Reformation.) 


Tourtst-Booxs.—New Three Miles to an Inch Map of 
England. (W. and A. K. Johnston. 1s. or 1s. 6d,)— 
This map is in five-and-twenty divisions, some of them 
containing but small portions of land. No. 25, for instance, 
gives us the South Coast from a point somewhat to the 
North-East of Hastings to another half-way between Brighton 
and Chichester, with a narrow strip of inland. It shows the con- 
figuration of the island that seven only out of the twenty-five 
are wholly terra firma. The specimen before us, No. 19, is one of 
them, though in this we have part of the estuary of the Thames. 
Its boundaries are Hitchin (North), Cuckfield (South), Maid- 
stone (East), and Windsor (West). The features of the country, 
natural and artificial, are clearly given. The map has all the 
appearance of utility.——Round Oxted, by “ Walker Miles” (R. 
E. Taylor and Son), is one of a series of “ Field - Path 
Rambles.” Among the places included are Limpsfield, Wester- 
ham, Godstone, andjCaterham, to mention a few of the most 
important. Each path is most minutely described, to the exclu- 
sion, one would think, of all possible mistake. We observe a 
number of notices of changes that have taken place in localities 
described in other numbers of the series. We are glad to see 
that the local committees of the Commons Preservation Society 
are active. Nor are there wanting proofs that there is constant 
need of vigilance.—— Worcester Cathedral. By the Rev. T. Teign- 
mouth-Shore. (Isbister and Co.)—We do not see that this book, 
which is not long enough to go into the details which one would 
like to see, was called for. Still, being here, it may be read with 
pleasure and profit. It gives a good sketch of the architectural 
history of the building. About the personal history it is almost 
silent. Mr. Hedley Fitton has illustrated with some tasteful and 
attractive drawings. 


MisceELLANgOus.—Low’s Handbook to the Charities of London, 
1897-98. Edited by H. R. Dumville, B.A. (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co. 1s. 6d.)—The editor has carried down 





Dyke’s theology is more to our mind. He does his very best to 


the information which he supplies to the end of 1898, and, 










things in the relation between God and man which we cannot 
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F case of non-financial matters, still later. Last year was 
int f sperity, as far as institutions that never have, and, 
one of fi have, enough, may be said to prosper. Anyhow, 
yop reat sum of £1,440,000 bequeathed to charitable and 

igious objects, about two-thirds seem to have gone to London. 
“ ‘ ling Cases. Arranged, annotated, and edited by Robert 
Pe a. eA. (Stev ens and Sons. 26s. net.)—This is the 
mn th volume of tho series, and contains cases bearing on 
_ (these occupy about three-fourths of the volume), 

ae other matters, of which “negligence” is the most 
important. The cases dealt with number more than fourteen 
hundred, the “ruling cases” being marked with special type, and 
thereisa supplementary list of nearly nine hundred American cases. 
——The Age of Drake, edited by L. W. Lyde, M.A. (A. and C. Black, 
1s. net), is one of the “ Sea-Dog Readers.” It contains in prose a 
variety of extracts from Hakluyt (as, eg., “Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s Death,” “ The Great Armada,” and “ The Last Fight of 
the ‘Revenge’”), and in poetry, among others, Hood’s ‘‘ Lost Ex- 
pedition” and Macaulay’s “Armada.” “Ivry” is a fine poem, 
but we do not see its title in this particular place. Lean’s 
Royal Navy List, edited by Colonel Francis Lean, R.M.L.I. 
(Wetherby and Co., 7s. 6d.), has now completed its twenty-first 
year. It contains, we are told, an account of ten thousand officers. 
The senior Admiral of the Fleet is Sir Henry Keppel, who has 
seventy-seven years of service, forty-two of which he has held 
rank as a Flag-Officer. The junior Admiral is A. W. Moore, C.B., 
one of the Lords of the Admiralty. 


inde 
out of the g 





New Epirions AND Reprints.—The Holy War. By John 
Bunyan. (Ward, Lock, and Co.)—This work of Bunyan’s 
has met with comparative neglect, or, certainly, with less appre- 
ciation than it deserves. For, indeed, it is in parts very fine, fully 
equal in picturesqueness and vigour to the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
The allegory, however, is less consistent. This is a cheap edition, 
well printed, but furnished with a frontispiece which does not adorn 
it. What would John Bunyan have said if he had seen among 
the “people put into white” the ministry represented by a 
priest wearing an akb and a stole ornamented with crosses ? 
—lIn the series of “ Francis Parkman’s Works” (Macmillan and 
Co.), The Oregon Trail: Sketches of Prairie and Rocky Mountain 
Life (8s. 6d. net). Kate Coventry. By G. J. Whyte-Melville. 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 3s. 6d.)——Dorothy Fox. By Mrs. Parr. 
(Macmillan and Co. 3s, 6d.)——Eric ; or, Little by Little. By 
FP. W. Farrar. (6d.) 
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“LIBERTY” SIRANG PRINTED-SILK. 


SEASIDE AND CYCLING BLOUSES, 


“LIBERTY ” 
ART FABRICS 


FOR An Eastern Woven Silk, specially prepared for 

SPac gene Messrs. Liberty’s colour-printing in England. Of 
8 S . © < : 

— DRESSES, exceptional brilliancy and excellent wearing 

TE-GOWNS, qualities. In many charming and exclusive designs 


en AND. and rare colourings. 
BOATING COSTUMES. 27 in. wide, price 3s. per yard. 
Patterns post-free. PATTERNS POST-FREE. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 


OSL E R. 
CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 
104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 
AERTEX — CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX SU OTHING O'S CELLULAR 
AERTEX ORIGINAL =, GS ELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


P fase Notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX in the 
centre, attached to each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 











Mustrated Price-List of fuil range of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 500 Country Agents, sent post-free on application. 
OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 38 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
9 9 »» 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT, 


ASSETS, December Sist, 1806... .....ccccccccvcececes «£56,985,000. 
I ME OE ooo ct'vcian ne nclnd Gaeawemondenewan 12,116,267. 


Paid to Poliey-Holders (1843-1898) over ............ 100,000,000. 
NEW FEATURES, 
(Stated on each Policy.) 
CASH SURRENDERS. LOANS. 
AUTOMATIC PAID-UP INSURANCE. 
EXTENDED INSURANCE. 
Special privilege to Policy-Holders for investment 
of money at Maturity. 
For further particulars apply to the 
Head Office for the United Kingdom :—17 and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 
D. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE GOMPANY. 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824, 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 
The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, Chairman, 

James Alexander. Esq. Richard Hoare, Esq. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Sir George Curtis Lampson, Bart. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Francis Alfred Lucas, Esq. 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman. 
Francis William Buxton, Esy. Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Ellis, K.C.V.O. | Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 

Sir Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., CB. 


AUDITORS. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.P. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, MP, 
John Cator, Esq. C. L. Nichols, Esq., F.C.A. 














FIRE INSURANCRS Granted at current rates of Premiums, and 
Leasehold and Capital Redemption Policies issued. 





LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable. 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties. 

Liberal Commissions to Solicitors, Agents,and Brokers for the introduction of 
business. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on 
application to 

ROBERT LEWIS, Chief Secretary. 


SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 


63 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C. FOUNDED 1710. 
THE OLDEST PURELY FIRE OFFICE IN THE WORLD. 
60 Charing Cross; 332 Oxford Street; 40 Chancery Lane; 42 Mincing Lane. 
SUM INSURED IN 1898 EXCEEDS ................ £430,000,000. 








JUST PUBLISHED, Eighteenth Edition, with Chapters 
on the Alleviation and Cure of Short Sight, and 
the Improvement in Old Sight. 

OUR EYES, 
and How to Preserve Them from Infancy 
to Age. 
With Special Information about Spectacles. 
By JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., F.R.M.S., 
President of the British Optical Association, &c. 

| With 70 Illustrations, Twenty-eighth Thousand, price 1s., 

} cloth, Of all Booksellers : or sent free for 1s. by 

| the Author, 


Mr. JOHN BROWNING, 


Ophthalmic Optician, 63 STRAND, LONDON. 


- PREMIER 
VINOLIA 
SOAP, 


FOR DELICATE, SENSITIVE, IRRITABLE SKINS. 


HAMPTON AND SONS. 


“ The faultless reproductions of fine 
Antique | examples of Antique Furniture, Woven 
Furniture, | Fabrics and Art objects with which its 
° | pages are enriched, render Hampton and 
Art objects, | Sons’ ‘ Book of Examples’ an invaluable 
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Fabrics, &e. | work of reference to wery Collector and 
| Museum,” 

The Book referred to above may now be had on application te— 

HAMPTON AND SONS, L”® 


Decorators, Furnishers, Dealers in Antiques, 





Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
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PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
———_—@———— 
Atkinson (W. B.), Songs of Faith, Hope, and Love, cr 8vo ........(E. Stock) 36 


‘Auden (H. W.), Greek Prose Phrase-book Based on Thuc ara Xenophon, 
V. Blackwood ) 


MU EMU iinaskcskoucenécbonsacsesbinlces sets seebaessioe 36 
Boothby (Guy), Love Made Manifest. cr 8VO ..........-0000. ‘ ¥ ard & Lock) Sv 
Braithwaite (J.), Retrospect of Medicine, Vol. CXIX., January to June, 1899, 

END 5pbsSbcicrocasbnwtweebe vane nwnels seeesseoresecict eee seb ee eels (Simpkin) 66 


Darmesteter (A.), A Historical French Grammar, cr 8vo .. .(Macmillan) 12 6 
Duhamel (J.), First Steps in Fre _ Reading & Composition, cr syo(Rivingtons) 36 





Macyelopmdin Medica, Vol. 1, BV0.....ccscccccovccvcvcccccccccesc (Churchill) 200 
Fowler (J. H.), A Manual of io Writing, Cr 8VO ...0cccscccesecece (Black) 26 
Fulford (J.), Some Unoffending Prisoners, cr 8VO .........0.0eeee08 (Jarrold) 60 
Grittith (J. E.), Flora of Anglesey and Carnarvonshire, 8VO ....... fSimpkin) 106 
Hallard (J. H.), Carmina: a Volume of Verse, er 8vo_ .......... (Rivingtons) 26 


Hanus (P. H.), Educational Aims and Educational Values, cr vo (Macmillan) 4.6 
Hare (H. A.), Medical Complications, Accidents, and Sequelw of Typhoid or 
NE UD ° ic0ntGenkensciubenaedeckendeseseennessenen (Hirschfeld) 10°6 
Hart (A. B.), Source Book of American History, cr 8V0 ..........- (Macmillan) 36 
James (M. R.), A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in the Library of 





PUENTE, CD BVO o655scsisiecasestice .(Camnb. Univ. Press) 76 
Kitchin (D. B.), The Solent Chart Book, 8V0............-.008- (Sonnenschein) 5,0 
Markhai (C. A.), Handbook to French Hall-marks on Gold and Silver Plate, 

BP DUD ccccccocccsecsssnssdonstetssscese0esesesewencsscanGoosee (Gibbings) 50 
Martin (Mrs. H.), Fortune at the Helin, cr 8vo .......... (Hurst & Blackett) 60 
Phillpotts (Eden), The Human Boy, cr 8VO 2... ccc cece eee cere ees (Methuen) 60 
Ragg (F. W.), King Alfred's Dreams, and other Poems, cr 8vo ..(Rivingtons) 3 6 
Rieder (H.), Atlas of Urinary Sediments, 4f0............0. cece seeeee (Griffin) 18 0 
Russell (G.), History of Old Durban, and Remiuiscences of an Emigrant of 

LO eT ae rrr re ie tree eer re (Simpkin) 7 6 
Shakespeare's Works, Eversley Edition, VoL VII., cr 8vo......-. (Macmillan) 50 
Sibthorpe (W. M.), The Ways of God with Man, cr 8Vo ........2-+00e (Stock) 26 
Taylor (M. I), A Yankee Volunteer, cr 8vo (Gay & Bird) 6v 
Taylor (T. M.), Constitutional and Political History of Rome from Earliest 

Time to Reign Of Domitian, Cr SVO ....ccccccccccccserccevenssss (Methuen) 7.6 
Turgenev (1.), Diary of a Superfluous Man, er 8vo ............+- (Heinemann) 30 


Watson (J.), English Lake District Fisheries, cr 8vo ....(Lawrence & Bullen) 50 








To ensure insertion Advertisements should veach the Publishing 
Office not later than the. Ji: st post on Fr riday. 


The SPECT: ATOR is On sale regularly at MEssks. DAMRELL 
AND UPHAM’Ss, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. ; THE 
INTERNATIONAL NEWS CoMPANY, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
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35 King Street West, Toronto, THE ANGLO-AMERICAN 
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Company, Dunedin; SIMPSON AND WILLIAMS, Christchurch ; H. 
BAILLIE AND COMPANY, Wellington, V.Z.; R. SPRECKLEY, Auck- 
land ; W.C. Ria@By, Adelaide ; and GORDON AND GOTCH, Cape Town, 
—wihere single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are received. 


Scale of Charges for Hdvertisements. 


OUTSIDE Pace (when available), TWRLVE GUINEAS. 
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0 | Half-Coluinn 115 0 
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Five lines (45 words) and under In broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 13. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
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Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
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PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
Situation perfect: every inodern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seadleld Boys 
is known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received in full charge. 
Hundreds of references. “Principal, a. 8 SLATER, M. Aa LL -D., E.R. AS. 


EAFIELD 


LANCS (facing the sea). 


HRIST CHURC H, OXFORD, C: ATHEDR: AL SCHOOL. 

—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 

SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £8v); sons of gentlemen; specially suited to Coloni: tls ; 
five vacancies for ‘private pupils. ~-Rev. J. H. SWINSTEAD, Head- Mas 






ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET.—A First- 
grade Endowed School. VALUABLE SCHOLARSHIPS and LEAVING 
EXHIBITIONS. Recent successes in Army and Navy Examipations. Highest 


inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS. 
LAW DEPARTMENT. 

APPLICATIONS will be RECEIVED up to AUGUST 12th for THREE LAW 
LECTURESHIPS. The subjects will probably be grouped as follows:—1, Real 
and Personal Property and Conveyancing ; 2, Common Law, Bankruptcy, Criminal 
Law, and Evidence ; 3, Equity and Company Law. Stipend of each Lectureship, 
£50 a year.—F urther particulars from the REGISTRAR of the College. 

O LITERARY SOCIETIES, LADIES’ COLLEGES, 

&c.—-LECTURES on LITERATURE and SOCIAL TOPICS. Instruction in 

Reading aloud and in English Composition by correspondence —Rev. W. C. 
STEWART, LL.B., 7 Spencer Road, Wandsworth, 








—_. 
PReANCES MARY BUSS SCHOOLS FOR GIRL | 


NORTH LONDON COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, i 
SANDALL ROAD, CAMDEN ROAD, 'N.W. =~ i 
Founded 1850. 

Head-Mistress: Mrs. BRYANT, D.Sc., ROP. 


The TERM will COMMENCE on “PHURSDAY, September lith, 1899, y, | 
Entrance Exatuination will be held on Wednesday, September 13th; 1899, ‘Nee ; 
fee, £5 17s. or £6 18s. according to age. Scholarships are given by the Breen ( 
and Clothworkers’ Companies to the value of nearly £300 per annum.: -. - oY 

There are Four Boarding Houses sanctioned by the Governors; with fara | 
from 45 to 70 guineas per annuin. 


T. ANDREWS UNIV VE RS SITY DIPLOMA FOR rk WOMEN. | 

1 Title of L.L Fy 
For Prempecten, apply to the WOECRETARY, LULA. Scheme, the Univeratty, ¢ 
Andrews, N.B ‘ 


DUCATION in GERMANY.—WIES BADEN. 
Superiur RESIDENTIAL SCHOOL for GIRLS, at VILLA PRIEDEEYS 
conducted by Friulein BLUTH (formerly of St. George's High School, Edinh 
and her Sisters. Reference authorised to Parents of Pupils, including Rey, Dal 
Somerville, Dr. James Ritchie, Mr. @. C. Maclean, Edinburgh; Rey. ab 
Lasswade; Dr. J. W. Moody, Crewe ; and others. 


| = ~DDON COURT, ROSSLYN HILL, HAMPSTEAD 
N.W.- “PREPARATORY for PUBLIC SCHOOLS’ only. House 

built for this School, electric light, own grounds, individual attention to healt 

and work of boys. “References to ‘Parents of boys passed into Public School 

Mi. London Physicians, &¢c.—Head-Master, H. FRAMPTON STALLARD 

M.A Oxon. 














“ — a LS 
nt T T ES C L L E'@ x2 
EDINBURGH, : 
NEXT TERM BEGINS TUESDAY, September 19th. 
Applications for Prospectuses or other information to be addressed to. 
JACKSON, Fettes College. 


rT BE :ONARDS. —“CRANTOCK, is 59 WARRIOR 
SQUARE.—First-class BOARD and RESIDENCE.- Newly ‘farnished ; se 
view. Excellent cuisine; billiard- ‘room, Sanitary certiticate.—Mr. and Mn 7 
SIDNEY P. POTTER. 


HE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, E LTHAM, KEN. 
(Incorporated 1840.)--Publie School Life and Education, with special - 

for candidates for the Navy and Army. Honours gained since December — 
Classical Scholarship, Worcester College, Oxtord ; Open Classical Exhibition, 4 
cester College, Oxford ; 6th into Sandhurst ; 4uth into Sandhurst ; 16th on tothe 
‘Britannia,’ yipely to the Rev. the HEAD-MAST'BR, or SECRETARY, 32 Sack. 
Ville Street, W. 


- v nl Y 7 T ? 
OURNEMOUTH.—WINTON GRANGE, KN-YVETO 
ROAD.-E. WYNDHAM PENRUDDOCKE, M.A., F.G.8. (Mathematical 
Honourman of Clare Coll., Camb.), RECEIVES a limited number of PUPILS pre 
paring for University, Professional Preliminary, or Civil’ Service and other Com 
petitive Examinations. The teaching of French and German receives speck 
atte ation.-- List of successes, terins, and references on application. 


1 ONMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Rich Foundation ; bes | 

modern boarding arrangements. Kxcellent new buildings cost £2000 
Beautiful and healthy situation. South aspect. Good playgrounds. Stroy 
resident staff of English and Foreign Mistresses. Scholarships. Boarders under 
the immediate care of the Head- Mistress, Miss LOCKEs. 


NGLO-GERMAN LADIES’ COLLEGE (nea 
CRYSTAL PALACE).--Established 186v. High-Class Finishing School 
Thorough English Education; Languages and Music as on the Continent. 
Successful Preparation for R.A.M. and Oxford Local.—Apply, PRINCIPALS, 
Ashbourne Lodge, Forest Hill, 5.E. 


MORQUAY.—APSLEY HOUSE, 
HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Extensive grounds ; large hall and gymnasium. 
References to parents of pupils In England and abroad. 
Head-Mistress, Mrs. C. WYNDHAM ROBINSON. 


ARINDELWALD, SWITZERLAND. 


FAMILY PENSION, beautifully situated in the widest 
Private shady grounds. Electric light. Terws, 








OTE CORRE 7 

















VILLA BELLARY.— 
and most airy part of the valley. 
trom 6 francs dally. 





Ww EST: ATE- ON- SEA. - The BRIARY.— =; ~ NAPIER 

KINQDON, M.A., Old Marlburian and Cantab (Scholar), Joint Author 
s Head-Master Dorchester Grammar Sehvol from 1883-]3%, 
House specially designe. 





of “Gradatim,” &¢ 
PREPARES BOYS for Public Schools and Royal Navy. 
Good ceric ket lie “ld. 


ae — 


Cltrr gz oy. Is T Ob 


BR 
COLCHESTER HOUSE SCHOOL. 





_C, DOUGLAS, M.A. (Charterhouse and Oxford), PREPARES BOYS (619) 
for Public School Entrance and Scholarship Examinations, &¢. 


UN UN Y DeOW aN, GUILDFORD, 
FORMERLY PIXHOL ME, DORKING. 

BOYS are PREPARED for the Entrance and Scholarship Examinations o 
the Public Schools. ‘The house is situated on the southern slope of the Hogi 
Back, at an elevation of 469fr., in 8 acres of ground. 

Principals—Miss BRAHAM and Mr. aud Mrs. E. R. BREAKWELL. 
: i eee age 


OURNE MOUTH. —DUDLEY SCHOOL.—Suecessful 
preparation for Entrance and Scholarship Examinations at the Publit 
schools. Reasonable fees. Large premises specially adapted for & Sehool. 
Reference kindly allowed to parents of present and past iiialiaad Sephenes 
yacancies apply Mr. J. J. PELLS, B.A., as above. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOL ARSHIPS (£55-£10)in DECEMBER. Open to Boys 
joining NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd. Special Classes for ARMY, NAVY, and 
ENGINEERING, with no Extra Fee. Many Succenes | gained direct in the pat 
year at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, &c. JNIOR SCHOOL {8 
Excellent health record.—Head-Master, Rey. A. J. GALEIN M.A., late 
Master at Marlborough. 


T icant. ass” -LITERARY, and - a 























BUREAU. — MSS. TYPEWRITTEN promptly. and. accurately 16. on 
LITERARY RESEARCH at British Museum, Ri 


1,000 words. 
&e. TRANSLATIONS and ee IM 





eraldry, Genealogy, 


Experts i in Old Script, 
YOUNG, 41 


andertaken.—Address, reat Russell Street, W.C. 
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OYAL AGR iouLTUS AL COLLEGE, 
For Land-Owners, Land-Agents, Surveyors, Farmers, intending Colonists, &c. 


PaTRON— 
H.R.H. The PRINCE of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDEN 


dts ENT - 
His Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir. NIGEL KINGSCOTE, K.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
PRINCIPAL— 
‘os et ouniteticn, and late Fellow ot Trinity Coll 
rveyors’ Institution, and late Fellow o y College, 
Hoo. Member of Surveyo! Cambridge. “ sda ; 
s of Callege, Farm and Dairy, Courses of Instruction, Scholar- 
Fer vriomas, &¢., apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
o NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 10th, 1899. 


ORKING:—On the hills 400 ft. above sea-level: sandy 
soll, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
rolarship Examinations at the Public Schools and for the Royal Navy. 
Reference kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
and Cheltenham. All details connected with the health and personal care of 
haw, are undertaken by Mrs. Olivier. Perfect sanitation, workshop, gravel 
nd, fleld, gymnastic apparatus, &c. Prospectus on application.—Address, 


bo 
Pe OLIVIER, M.A., The Tower House, Dorking. 


ee een es - . 
UNDLE SCHOOL.— An EXAMINATION will be 
HELD on JULY 11th and 12th, when FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS of £40 to £30 will be offered. Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering 
4 des. § Army and Navy Classes. Successes since May, 1898, include a Classical 
ani a Mathematical Scholarship at Caius College, a Classical Minor Scholarship at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, two Woolwich Entrances, one Sandhurst Entrance, 
two y Scientific Passes (London University), and Five First 
Classes in the Classical Tripos. Fee £60 to £75 a year.—Apply to the HEAD- 


MASTER. 
TEREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 A.D.)—A PUBLIC 
SCHOOL ony, Wi mn for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 


good Modern Side. TEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 
Oxiord and Cambridge.—Address, Rev. W. H. MURRAY RAGG, The Close, 


Hereford. 




















HIGH-CLASS PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS from 7 years. 
h grounding for Public Schools. Boys from India and the Colonies 


Momanccass 7 ST. ANNES-ON-SEA, LANCS.— 


htful climate; home comforts; careful training; perfect 


rreaeion—PR CIPALS. 
QEELLFTELD, RIPON.—BOARDING & DAY SCHOOL 


for GIRLS on modern lines. Healthy situation, large playground. 
Principals, Miss BOYCOTT and Miss TARVER (formerly Assistant-Mistresses at 


the Cliften High School). 
’ For Prospectus, apply to 36 William Street, Rochdale. 


T. MARGARET'S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Head-Mistress, Miss DANIEL (late a Resident Lecturer, Girton College, Cam- 

bridge). -NEXT TERM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 26th.—Particulars from 

HRAD-MISTRESS or SECRETARY. 


T. FELIX SCHOOL, SOUTHWOLD (late the Aldeburgh 
kL) School).—Head-Mistress. Miss M. I. GARDINER, Nat. Se. Tripos Cambridge. 
References ;- Miss -H. Gladstone, Mrs. H. Sidgwick, Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., the 
Bishop of Southampton. 


LKLEY.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL in this well-known 
Health Resort. High position in 3 acres of ground close to moors. Refer- 
ences to parents of past and present pupils and prospectus from the Head-Master, 
A. H. DAVIS, M.A. (formerly of Rossaii, and Scholar ‘l'rin. Coll., Camb.), WHARFE- 
DALE SCHOOL, ILKLEY. 


ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Highly recommended HOME- 

. SCHOOL for limited number of GIRLS. Great advantages for 
Languages, Music,and Painting. Visiting Professors; University Lectures. Bracing 
climate; beautiful situation, and large grounds. English. References.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miles. HEISS. 


AGNER HOUSE, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. 

—This School has been TAKEN by Miss MARIAN GREEN, late Head- 

Mistress of the High Sehool, Blackburn. It aims to combine a sound and liberal 

education with the life of a cultivated English home. Large detached house, 
garden, tennis ground, &c. Univewsity Examination and Inspection. 


RANCE.— EDUCATIONAL HOME for Five or Six 
GIRLS in house of English lady. Great advantages for languages, music, 
painting ; home life and every care and comfort. Terms for Pension and French 
Instruction, 10 guineas monthly. A few extra girls received for Holiday Sketching 
Class Address, Mr. BEEVOR, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand. 


YDE PARK NEW COLLEGE, 
1 LEINSTER GARDENS, HYDE PARK, LONDON, W. 
_ MORNING CLASSES for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Music a 
Speciality. A limited number of boarders received, who enjoy the benefit of 
family life in addition to the highest educational advantages.—For terms, «c., 
address the PRINCIPAL. 
Tue MOUNT SCHOOL, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA. 
Head-Master—Rev. H. J. GRAHAM, M.A. 
(Law and History Honours). 
BOYS from 7 to 14 are PREPARED for all PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
Prospectus on application. 


(SOWLEY HOUSE SCHOOL, NEW BARNET, HERTS. 
—Preparation for Public Schools, Entrance and Scholarship; Navy, &c., 
Most healthy locality (death-rate 89). Nine miles from King’s Cross. Fees from 
£60a year. Entire charge of boys from India or Colonies from £90 a year.—R. F. 
ASHWIN, M.A., Pemb. Coll., Camb. ; E. H. E. MORGAN, B.A., University Coll., Oxon. 


SETTLE, YORKSHIRE.—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss BE. M. 
PICKARD (Class. Trip.), Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


OR SALE—MSS. of DOMESTIC: INTEREST ; also 

SENSATIONAL WORKS. Tales with Words numbering 17,930, £2: Tales 

with words numbering 12,402, 30s. Sensational works in 18 Chapters, £10.— 
Address, “ JASPER,” Box 312, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, E.C. 


MADAME AUBERT introduces English and Foreign 
GOVERNESSES (Finishing, Junior, Nursery), VISITING TEACHERS, 
CHAPBRONS, COMPANIONS, &c., for BRITISH ISLES, Continent, Africa, 
America, Asi SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL HOMES ‘recom- 






































Through 
143 Cannon Street, London. 


E 


country descriptions; furnished houses, furnished apartments, board-residence, 
paying guests; week-end trips; tourist fares; beach and bathing, &c. 
post free, 94.—J. & J. PATON, 143 Cannon Street, London. 


| | | 
UNIVERSITY OF ST. ANDREWS. 


€HAIR OF HUMANITY 
(LATIN LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE). 

In accordance with the terms of Ordinance No. 3 (St. Andrews No. 3) and 
Ordinance No. 151 (General No. 34) of the Commissioners under the Universities 
(Scotland) Act, 1889, the University Court of the University of St. Andrews will 
ee to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in the 
University, which will be rendered VACANT on SEPTEMBER 30th NEXT by the 
resignation of Professor Alexander Roberts, M.A., D.D. 

_ The person appointed will be required to conduct Classes qualifying for Gradua- 
tion in Arts, and shall enter upon his duties on October Ist, 1899, from which date 
the appointment will take effect. 

Applications, accompanied by twenty copies of testimonials, should be lodged on 
or before Saturday, September 2nd, 1899, with the undersigned, from whom further 
information may be obtained. 

JNO. E. WILLIAMS, 


St. Andrews, July, 1899. Secretary and Registrar. 


UDOR HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E. 

Principal, Mrs. HAMILTON (Girton College, Cambridge). The Teaching 
Staff includes :—Professor Seeley F.R.S.; Professor Hales, M.A.; H. E. Malden, 
Esq., M.A.; W. Rippman, Esq. M.A.; Signor Garcia; Monsieur Pradeau; 
Monsieur Larpent, B.-¢s-Lettres; Herr Loman; Herr Paul Stoeving ; and other 
visiting Professors. Seven Resident Mistresses. Large Gymnasium and Playing 
Field. Tennis, Swimming, and Riding.—Prospectus on application. 


UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM. 


SCHOLARSHIP FOR WOMEN, OCTOBER, 1899. , 

An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP of £70, and an EXHIBITION of £30, each 
tenable for two years, will be OFFERED for COMPETITION at the Entrance 
Examination in Arts, which COMMENCES OCTOBER 11th.—Further information 
may be obtained from Rev. H. ELLERSHAW, Bailey, Durham. 


VICTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
[J NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL. 


HALL OF RESIDENCE FOR WOMEN STUDENTS, 
163 EDGE LANE. 
Warden—Miss DOROTHEA PEASE. 
Fees for Board and Residence, £40 to £55 a Session (Three Terms). Two Exhi- 
bitions of £10 a year are offered.—For full particulars apply to the WARDEN. 


INISHING SCHOOL in GERMANY.—£45 per annum 
TWO YOUNG LADIES of good family will be RECEIVED on above 
greatly reduced terms to make the number of English pupils proportionate to 
that of Foreigners. Best advantages for Languages and the Arts; high-class 
visiting Professors. Liberal diet; highest references. — Address, “A. B.,” 














AUSANNE.—ENGLISH BOARDING HOUSE for 
LADIES only. Good position; excellent cuisine; bathrooms (h. and ¢.); 
sanitation perfect. Terms, 5s. per day.—Address, 4 Avenue du Closelet. 


URLINGTON COLLEGE, SPRING GROVE, near 
ISLEWORTH.— Established nearly 100 years. Beautifully situated in well- 
wooded grounds, on gravel soil, 90 feet above the Thames, close to Osterley Park, 
the residence of the Earl of Jersey. Spring Grove is a most healthy locality and 
specially suitable for boys of delicate health. Thorough education; preparation 
for all examinations; individual care and attention; 15 acres of recreation 
grounds. Inclusive fees, from 13 Guineas per Term.—Nearest Stations, 
OSTERLEY PARK on the District Railway, and ISLEWORTH on the S.W.Ry. 


RUSSELS.—Very healthy \situation—Mme. DENYS 
: RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German ,Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 per annum ; Term commences with entrance of 
Pupil; Personal References. Prospectus, &c., on application.—66 Rue Lauters, 
Avenue Louise. 


YOME PARENTS having SONS at a GOOD PRE- 
kK PARATORY SCHOOL on Hampstead Heath, WISH to thoroughly 
RECOMMEND it. Beautifully situated on the higher part, having large and airy 
schoolroom, also Gymnasium and Carpenters’ shop. Classes for Swimming, Draw- 
ing, Music, &c.—Apply, J. WALKER, 42 Elsworthy Road, London, N.W. 


‘WHE HEAD-MASTER of SECONDARY SCHOOL 

under control of one of City Companies wishes to RECEIVE ONE or TWO 
BOARDERS in his own house. Splendid situation in healthy suburb, good playing- 
fields. Preparation tor Commercial or Professional Life.—Address, * P. R.,” care of 
Paton’s, 143 Cannon Street, London. 

WELL-EDUCATED GENTLEMAN DESIRES EM- 

PLOYMENT as SECRETARY toa Philanthropic Society. Excellent Refer- 
ences.—Address, “PEN,” care of Willing’s Advertisement Offices, 162 Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A. Oxon., after the Vacation, will 

RECEIVE PUPILS for Army, University, and other Examinations, at THE 
PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE, instead of at present address, 14 HOPE 
STREET, ST. ANDREWS. 




















RS. RICHARDSON WISHES to HEAR of BOYS 

about 8 to EDUCATE with her own son. Resident English Governess. 

Large house, sanitation perfect, garden, children's pony. Highest references giveu 
and required.—Brislington Vicarage, Bristol. 





A DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.— The 

SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 


ATON’S “LIST OF SCHOOLS,” 1899. (An aid to 


Parents in the selection of Schools.) Gives particulars of some of the Best 





Schools for Boys and Girls, Lists of Scholarships and Exhibitions obtainable at 


Public Schools (Boys and Girls). Crown 8vo, red cloth, 254 pp., Illustrated. 
all Booksellers, Is.; or post-free, is. 3d., from J. and J. PATON, 





OLIDAY HOME REGISTER, 1899—WHERE TO 


GO, HOW TO GET THERE, WHAT IT WILL COST.—Seasjde and 
Price 6d.; 





O INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 
parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent gratis with full 
rticulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASSOCLATION, 
td.,8 Lancaster Piace, Strand, W.C. Telegraphic Address, “'Triform, London.” 





a, Australasia, 
mended.—141 REGENT STREET, W. 


Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 
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HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION COMMENCES on OCTOBER 2nd. 

The ANNUAL DINNER will be HELD in the COLLEGE LIBRARY on 
Monday, OCTOBER 2nd, Dr. HERMAN in the Chair. 

The Hospital is the largest in the kingdom ; nearly 800 beds are it Constant use, 
and no beds are closed. Being the only general hospital for East Lotdon—i.c., for 
a million and a half people—the practice is immense. In-patients last year, 11,622; 
out-patients, 178,838 ; accidents, 17,370; major operations, 2,260. 

APPOINTMENTS.—Owing to the enormous number of patients Hore appoint- 
ments, salaried and resident, are open to students than at any other hospital. 
Sixty of these qualified appointments are made annually, and more than 150 
Dressers, Clinical Clerks, &c., appomted every three months. All are free to 
students of the College. Holders of resident appointments have fre@ board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PRIZEs.—-Thirty-four Scholarships and Priges are given 
annually. Seven Entrance Scholarships will be offered in October, 

SPECIAL CLASSES are held for the University of London and other higher 
Examinations. Special entries for Medical and Surgical Practice can be made. 
Qualified practitioners will find excellent opportunities for studying the rarest 
diseases. 

A reduction of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

ENLARGEMENT OF THE COLLEGE.—The new laboratories and class-rooms for 
Bacteriology, Public Health, Operative Surgery, Chemistry, Biology, &c., are now 
in full use. 

The Clubs Union Athletic Ground is within easy reach of the Hospital. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ Club. 

The Metropolitan and other railways have stations close to the Hospital and 
College. 

For prospectus and information as to residence, &c., apply personally, or by 


letter, to 
MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


Mile End, E. 
ST: THOMASS HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
kK ALBERT EMBANKMENT, LONDON, S.E. 

The WINTER SESSION of 1899-1900 will OPEN on TUESDAY, October 3rd, 
when the Prizes will be distributed at three p.m. by Professor T. CLIFFORD 
ALLBUTT, M.D., F.R.S., in the Governors’ Hall. 

THREE ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION in 
SEPTEMBER, viz., one of £150 and One of £60 in Chemistry and Physics, with 
either Physiology, Botany, or Zoology, for First Year's Students; One of £50 in 
Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry (any two), for Third Year’s Students trom the 
Universities. 

Scholarships and Money Prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals. 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary, Scientific, and 
Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

Club-rooms and an Athletic Ground are provided for Students. 

The School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the 
Medical Secretary. 

The fees may be paid in one sum or by instalments. Entries may be made 
reparately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice, and pecial arrangements are made 
for Students entering from the Universities and for Qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also has 
a List of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive Students 
into their houses. 

For Prospectus and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical Secretary 

H. P. HAWKINS, M.A., M.D., Oxon., Dean. 


Us IVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
CHAIR OF HISTORY. 




















The University Court of the University of Glasgow will, at an early date, 
proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above Chair in this University, 
recently rendered vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from October Ist next, 
from which date the appointment will take effect. 

The normal Salary of the Chair is £900, subject to Section VIII. (2) and (3) of 
Ordinance No. 25. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the 
right to a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance, 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any further 
information desired, twenty copies of his application and twenty copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before September 15th next. i 

ALAN FE. CLAPPERTON, 
91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. Secretary of the Glasgow University Court. 


has: i TY O F GLASGOW. 
CHAIR OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 


The University Court of the University of Glasgow will. 
date, proceed to APPOINT a PROFESSOR to occupy the above 
University, recently rendered vacant. 

The Professor will be required to enter on his duties as from October Ist next, 
from which date the appointment will take effect. 

The normal Salary of the Chair is £1,000, subject to Section VITI. (2) and (3) of 
Ordinance 25. The Chair has an official residence attached to it. 

The appointment is made ad vitam aut culpam, and carries with it the right to 
a pension on conditions prescribed by Ordinance. 

Each applicant should lodge with the undersigned, who will furnish any further 
information desired, twenty copies of his application and twenty copies of any 
testimonials he may desire to submit, on or before September 15th next. , 

ALAN E, CLAPPERTON, 
Secretary to the Glasgow University Court. 


at oan early 
Chair in this 


91 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUEB and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Code: UNICODE. 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


EDITED BY W. L. COURTNEY. 

AUGUST. 
BRITISH AND DuTcH IN SourTH AFRICA. By H. A. Bryden. 
VILLIERS DE LISLE ADAM. By Arthur Symons. 
Russta’s GREAT NAVAL ENTERPRISE (Second Article). By S. 
BICYCLES AS RAILWAY LUGGAGE. By J. Allsebrook Simon. 
New LIGUT ON IBSEN’S “BRAND.” By M. A. Stobart. 
FRANCE SINCE 1814 (Continued). By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. 
HOTELS AT HOME AND ABROAD. By Major Arthur Griffiths. 
THE DYING OF DEATH. By Joseph Jacobs. 
Morocco UP-TO-DATE. By Rev. H. R. Haweis. 
WHy 1S UNIONISM UnporvLaR? By J. Louis Garvin. 
LonDON BUILDINGS. By C. 8. Bremner. 
SHAKESPEARE AND MOLIERE. By Jules Claretie. 


THE STRUGGLE FOR SOUTH AFRICAN SUPREMACY. 
“ANIMA SEMPLICETTA” (Concluded). 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Ltd. London. 


By Diplomaticus. 
By Maurice Hewlett. 








—__ 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY,” 


74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


REPRODUCTIONS IN PERMANENT CARBON OF FAMOUS WORKS 
OF ART FROM PUBLIC AND PRIVATE COLLECTIONs, 





*’ 


AUTOTYPES OF THE OLD MASTERS IN 7y 
GREAT CONTINENTAL GALLERIEs, 

AUTOTYPES OF MODERN BRITISH ART. 

AUTOTYPES OF WORKS BY ARTISTS OF Typ | 
PRE-RAPHAELITE SCHOOL. g 

AUTOTYPES OF PICTURES IN THE NATION, 
GALLERY. 

AUTOTYPES OF DRAWINGS BY OLD MASTER; 


AUTOTYPES OF SELECTED WORKS FROM TH; 
PARIS SALONS. 


THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, Now Ready. New Edition 
160 pages. With upwards of 100 Miniature Photographs of Notable Autot . 
and 23 Tint-Block Illustrations. For convenience of reference the Publicatioy 
are arranged Alphabetically under Artists’ Names. Post-free, 1s, — 





THE AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. 


FOR THE CIRCULATION AND SALE 
OF ALL THE BEST ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN 
ITALIAN, SPANISH, AND RUSSIAN BOOKS, ' 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from; COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIOys 
One Guinea per annum. from Two Guineas per annun 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for| yp : or tee 
weekly exchange of books at the houses | _ “+ — Two or Three Friends my 
of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS | UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, ay 
per annum. thus lessen the Cost of Carriage, 


Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms; 
Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post-free. 








SURPLUS LIBRARY BOOKS 


now offered at 
GREATLY REDUCED PRICES. - 


A New Clearance List (100 Pages) sent gratis and post-free to any address, 
The List contains POPULAR WORKS in TRAVEL, SPORT, HISTORY 
BIOGRAPHY, SCIENCE, and FICTION; also NEW and SURPLUS Copigs 
of FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, Limited, 30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON, 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


QRIENT COMPANY’S PLEASURE CRUISES 


by their Steamship 
LUSITANIA, 3,912 tons register, 4,000 h.p., 
FOR COPENHAGEN, STOCKHOLM, ST. PETERSBURG, BALTIC CANAL, & 
leaving London August 18th, arriving back September 15th ; 
FOR SICILY, GREECE, CONSTANTINOPLE, MALTA, ALGIERS, &e, 
leaving London September 21st, arriving back October 30th. 
High-class Cuisine. String Band, &e. 
F. GREEN and CO. 
Managers { ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and CO. } nthten eke 
for particulars,apply to the latter firm, at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C,or 
to West-End Branch Office, 16 Cockspur Street, S.W. , 


£6 6s. and £6 16s. 6d. SWISS TOURS. 


Fare includes Return Ticket to Geneva or Grindelwald Second- 
Class on the Continent and Seven Days’ Accommodation. 
Lectures by DEAN —, age cogua SHUTTLEWORTH, 

r. + &C. 








For full particulars. apply— 


SECRETARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, Euston, N.W. 


CRUISES TO THE 
£10 10s. NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 


£22 1s. Northern Capitals Cruise, St. Petersburg, 
Stockholm, Copenhagen, Christiania. 
On the S.Y. “ARGONAUT,” 3,254 tons, 4,000 horse power. 


ORGANISED BY Dr. LUNN & Mr. PEROWNE. 
Secretary, 5 ENDSLEIGH GARDENS, Lonpoy, N.W. 


INVESTMENTS. 
NOUND INVESTMENTS: How to Select and Secure 


Them. Messrs. VAN OSS and CO. will be pleased to advise those desirous 
of investing large or small sums in interest-bearing securities of unquestionable 
standing, notably Government and Municipal Stocks, Railway Loans, and Deben- 
tures. Particular attention paid to the special opportunities offered from time © 
time in the various investment markets. Latest statistical and other information 
concerning all Investment Stocks, Home or Foreign. NO SPECULATIVE 
BUSINESS ADVISED OR UNDERTAKEN. Explanatory pamphlet, monthly 
circulars, and quarterly graduated investment list free on application. 


VAN OSS and CO., 15 Great Winchester Street, London, E.C. 


UT-OF-PRINT BOOKS at REASONABLE PRICES— 

Please state wants. We will send free on application a CATALOGUE 

some of the cheapest first-class Books at present in the market; and we have 

always book rarities on offer at bargain prices. We invite inquiries.—T 
HOLLAND COMPANY, Book Merchants, Birmingham. 
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BOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 


Ss. R. CROCKETT’S NEW NOVEL. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


1rONE MARCH. 
By 5S. R. CROCKETT. 
With 32 Full-page Illustrations by Frank Richards, 





GUY BOOTHBY’S NEW NOVEL. 


Crown 8v0, cloth, 5s. 


OR. NIKOLA’S 
EXPERIMENT. 


By GUY BOOTHBY. 
With 20 Full-page Illustrations by Sydney Cowell. 








ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 
FOURTEENTH EDITION, COMPLETING 35,000 COPIES. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


CONCERNING 
ISABEL CARNABY. 


By ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 


“The novel of the season.” —Speaker. 


GEORGE W. CABLE. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


THE GRANDISSIMES: a Story of 


Creole Life. By GEORGE W. CABLE. With an Introductory Note by 
J.M. BARRIE. 
“A delightful story.”—Atheneum. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


STRONG HEARTS. 


“In these charming stories Mr. Cable has well nigh consummated a triple excel- 
lence. As always, he has an absolute mastery of the inwardness and outwardness 
of the life of New Orleans—not the lurid or vicious New Orleans, but one that is 
as sympathetic as it is poetic and unique. His language has a beauty and force 
that are quite hisown. And his characters are men and women, real humanity, 
real New Orleans humanity, and withal real and individualised New Orleans 
humanity, made and shown to be beautiful.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 


RALPH CONNOR. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


BLACK ROCK: a Tale of the Selkirks. 


By RALPH CONNOR. With an Introduction by Professor GEORGE ADAM 
SMITH. 
* As full of life, and tears, and laughter and all the essence of good literature, 
as any novel we have seen.” —Literature. 


IAN MACLAREN. 
THIRD EDITION, COMPLETING 20,000 COPIES. 
Crown 8vo, art linen, 6s. 


AFTERWARDS, and other Stories. 


By IAN MACLAREN, Author of “ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,’ ” &c. 
“Is worthy of the hand that gave us ‘ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush.” 


—Datly News. 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S 


EDINBURGH DAYS. By E. BLANTYRE SIMPSON, Author of “Sir James Y. 


Stmpson.” 
L. GLADSTONE. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


NEIL MACLEOD: a Tale of Literary 


Life in London. By L. GLADSTONE. 
“ A very admirable piece of work.”’— Aberdeen Free Press. 


HESBA STRETTON. 
SECOND EDITION, crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


HESTER MORLEY’S PROMISE. 


By HESBA STRETTON, Author of “Jessica’s First Prayer,” “The Doctor's 
Dilemma,” &c. 
DAVID LYALL. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


DAVID LYALL’S LOVE STORY. 


By the Author of * The Land 0’ the Leal.” 
“Interesting and thoroughly wholesome.”— Times. 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, gilt top, 6s. 


THE LAND O’ THE LEAL. By 


DAVID LYALL. 


“The tales are tender and pathetic, permeated with simple religious feeling 
ote =~ likely to edify the ordinary reader than what are known as Sunday 
— Times, 


London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Bow, E.C. 








Tourists to Scotland, the West Highlands, and 
the Hebrides, should not fail to read 


Miss FIONA MACLEOD’S beautiful volume, 
THE 


DOMINION OF DREAMS, 


6s. 
TWO EDITIONS having been entirely exhausted, 
a THIRD is now ready. 
ALSO 
EXCITING STORIES OF THE SCOTTISH CLANS 


By the MARQUIS OF LORNE, 


ENTITLED 


ADVENTURES IN LEGEND, 


TALES OF THE WEST HIGHLANDS. 
6s. 
Tllustrated. 


HIGHLAND DRESS, 
ARMS, & ORNAMENT. 


By LORD ARCHIBALD CAMPBELL. 


25s. net. 
With 74 Exquisite Illustrations, including a Coloured Plate 


The Edition of this work is limited to 250 copies, of which 
only a few now remain for sale, 


RUPERT, PRINCE PALATINE. 
By EVA SCOTT. 
Fully Illustrated, Demy 8vo, 15s. net. 






































ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO., Westminster. 


NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY. 


MAGNIFICENT SCENERY. 
BRACING AIR. 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS 


IN THE 
YORKSHIRE DALES AND MOORS. 
LAKE DISTRICT. 
YORKSHIRE AND NORTHUMBERLAND 
COAST. 
ROMAN WALL DISTRICT. 
SCOTTISH BORDERLAND. 











Tllustrated Guide to FURNISHED LODGINGS in Farmhouses and Seaside and 
Country Villages, with large Map and descriptive Introduction, can be obtained, 
post-tree, 24d., from the Superintendent of the Line, N.K. Railway, York. 

GEORGE 8. GIBB, 
YorK, July, 1899. General Manager. 





pee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 








FOUNDED 1848. 





INVESTED FUNDS .. + £33,000,000. 





*,* “No Better Food Exists.”—London Medical Record. 


The “ Allenburys’’’ Malted 
me oat Food. 


Sold everywhere in 1/-, 2/-, 5/+, and 10/- tins, 


? It is excellent in quality and flavour.” 
—The Lancet. 
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SOHN LANE’S LIsT 


VOLUME I. NOW READY. 


THE ANGLO-SAXON REVIEW. 


A QUARTERLY MISCELLANY. 
Edited by Lady RANDOLPH SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


Small folio, bound in leather, with a Design in gold from a richly 
tooled volume executed about 1604 for King James L., gilt top, 21s, net. 


CONTENTS. 


IntropuctTory. The Editor. 

A NoTE ON THE BINDING OF THIS VOLUME. Cyril Davenport, F.S.A. 

THE GREAT CONDITION. Henry James. 

A MODERN WoMAN. Elizabeth Robins. 

SoME CONSEQUENCES OF THE LAST TREATY OF PARIS. 
Whitelaw Reid. 

LETTERS TO VERVAINE. E. V. B. 

S1r RoBERT PEEL. The Earl of Rosebery. K.G. 

OSBERN AND UrSYNE. “John Oliver Hobbes.” 

ALL THE WORLD’s MAD. Gilbert Parker. 

THE BATTLE OF THE NILE. A.C. Swinburne. 

WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. Professor Oliver Lodge, F.R.S 

THE SuDAN. Sir Rudolf Slatin, K.C.M.G. 

A MEzzorTin@. Sir Frank Swettenham, K.C.M.G. 

SELECTIONS FROM THE LETTERS OF GEORGIANA, DUCHESS OF 


The Hon. 


DEVONSHIRE. Edited by the Duchess of Devonshire. 
IMPRESSIONS AND OPINIONS. 


AN EPITAPH ON CHARLES JAMES Fox. With a Note by Earl Grey. 

NoTES ON THE PORTRAITS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, ANNE OF 
AUSTRIA, and MARY SIDNEY, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. Lionel 
Cust, F.S.A., Director of the National Portrait Gallery. 


PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAITS. 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. E. Onslow Ford, R.A. 

Lapy MAry WorTLEY MonTAGu. From a Miniature. ; 
GEORGE WASHINGTON. Gilbert Stuart. 

Srr RoBERT PEEL. John Linnell. 

ANNE OF AUSTRIA. Rubens. 

Mary SIDNEY, COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE. Marc Gheeraerte. 
GEORGIANA, DucHESS OF DEVONSHIRE. Sir Joshua Reynolds. 

“ After the deluge of cheap books....one turns with a sharp sense of contrast to 
*The Anglo-Saxon Review.’ The first number will amply reward the curiosity of 
those who have been wondering whether this much-talked-of publication would 
justify all the prelfminary gossip to which it has given rise. It is a most beautiful 
book. ‘The Anglo-Saxon Review’ is a model of good printing and binding, 
and the literary matter and illustrations are alike excellent.”"—Datly Telegraph. 

“ There is nothing but good to be said of this unprecedented venture in periodi- 
cal literature.”— Pall Mall Gazette. 





NEW NOVELS FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH: an Historical Romance. 


By FRANK MATHEW, Author of “ The Spanish Wine.” With 3 Portraits after 
Holbein. Crown 8vo, 6. 
Daily News says :—“ AN ARTISTIC HISTORICAL NOVEL.—Mr. Frank Mathew is 
a literary artist. He has a vivid and evasive touch in style and distinction of 
resentation. The monarch’s figure seems to loom out. Anne Bullen is a very 
iving bit of portraiture. Every scene between her and Henry in the book isa 
little masterpiece.” 


THE MANDATE. By T. Baron RvssELt, Author of “A 
Guardian of the Poor.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“*The Mandate’ is original and striking. 
book. Mr. Russell should go far.’—Bookman. 
‘The Mandaté’ thoroughly deserves to be placed among the good novels that 
have been published during the last twelve months.’— Literary World. 


BOTH GREAT AND SMALL. By A. E. J. Lecae, 
Author of “ Mutineers.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“* Both Great and Small * must be rec koned a very brilliant and a very poignant 
story of modern love.”—-Echo. 


HEART'S DESIRE, 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ Vail Glannock is really a charming personage, full of dreams and moods, and 
best of all, quite beautifully dressed. We cannot remember any heroine lately 
side-glimpses on whose clothes have been so entirely satisfactory. The little 
pictures casually presented of Vail’s life with her foreign grandmother before her 
marriage have a great charm, and the dimly outlined figure of the grandmother 
herself is most delicately and charmingly pencilled in.”—Spectator. 


THE GREATER INCLINATION. By EpITH Waarton. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Any one of the cight stories of which this volume consists would suffice to 
make the author's reputation.”—Critic. 
« A clever book and an interesting. The sketches are American in tone, with an 
undercurrent of humorous pathos that is very charming.”—To-Day. 


MAN’S CAUSE. By Etta Napier LEpROY. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
[Shortly. 
MR. PASSINGHAM. By THomas Coss, Author of “ Carpet 
Courtship.” Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

“Permit the Baron to recommend ‘Mr. Passingham.’ It is an absorbingly in- 
teresting story, admirably told, mainly in a crisp, dramatic dialogue, without a 
note of false sentiment. The characters spe ak for themselves ; and an uncommonly 
ge mr account they give of themselves too.”— Punch. 

A delectable comedy. It is not every week that one comes upon a story s0 
brightly written, and so full of natural and clever dialogue as *Mr. Passing- 
ham.’”—Daily Mail. 


There is unmistakable talent in the 


By WANDA WATHEN - BARTLETT. 





NOW READY.—SECOND EDITION. 


APPRECIATIONS & ADDRESSES. 


By Lord ROSEBERY. Edited by CHARLES GEAKE. With Portrait and Ex- 

haustive Index, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 

“Will give more varied pleasure than most collections of the speeches of eminent 
statesmen, chiefly because it has little to do with statesmanship and so much to do 
with literature ana things in general.”"—Mornina Post. 

- This collection of * Appreciations and Addresses’ will be welcomed by all who 
care for the study of culture and politics.’"—Daily News. 





BELL’S.: -_ 


Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A., 


Classical Master at St. Paul’s School. | 


The special object of the Series is to make: the editions.) a 
interesting and helpful as possible to the intelligent learner ; ang 
with this end in view, in addition to the usual’ apparatus ¢ 
INTRODUCTIONS, NOTES, and VOCABULARIES, ILLUSTRg. 


they might help to elucidate the text. These will be gathered from 
the best sources, and will be chosen with a view to explaining the 
text, and making the reader more familiar with Greek and Romay 
life. Most of the illustrations will be specially redrawn, 

MAPS and PLANS will also be inserted as required. 

The volumes are being printed at the Oxford University Press, jy 
pott 8vo size, and will be issued at the uniform rate of 1s, 6d. each 
(with or without Vocabularies). 


The following will be ready in August or September hes 


CORNELIUS NEPOS. — Epaminondas, 
Hannibal, Cato. By H. L. Eart, M.A.-Grammar: Schoo 
Manchester. 


EUTROPIUS. Books I. and II. (r vol.) a 
.J. G. SPENCER, B.A., St. Paul's Preparatory School. 


CAESAR. Book II. By A. C. LippeLt, M.A., High 
School, Nottingham. ; ; 


CAESAR. Book III. By F. H. Corson, M.A., Head. 
Master of Plymouth College, and G. M. GWYTHER, M.A, 
Assistant-Master. 


LIVY. Book IX. cc. i—xix. By W. C. FLAMSTEAD 
WALTERS, M.A., formerly of Christ's Collen, New Zealand. © 


LIVY.— Hannibal’s First Campaign in in 
Italy. (Selected from Book XXI.) By F. EB. A. Traves 
M.A., St. Paul’s School. 


HORACE’S ODES. Book I. 
B.A., St. Paul’s School. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. BookII. By L. DB. Warmwriaar, 
M.A., St. Paul’s School. 


VIRGIL’S AENEID. Book IV. By A. S. Warmay, 
B.A., Grammar School, Manchester. 


OVID’S METAMORPHOSES. Book L By 
G. H. WELLS, M.A., Merchant Taylors’ School. 


Others in Preparation. 


Specimen ‘Copies post-free to Head -Masters on 
Application. 


BELL’S 
CATHEDRAL SERIES. 


Well Illustrated. cloth, crown S8vo, Is. 6d. each. 


By C. G. Borrma, 


NOW READY. 


CANTERBURY. LICHFIELD. SALISBURY. 
CHESTER. LINCOLN. SOUTHWELL. 
DURHAM. NORWICH. WELLS. 
EXETER. OXFORD. WINCHESTER. 
GLOUCESTER. PETERBOROUGH. YORK.. 
HEREFORD. ROCHESTER. 

Uniform with the Series. 


ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. 
BEVERLEY MINSTER, 


Others in the Press. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, Loné London and New York. 


London : GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden, W.0. 





ILLUSTRATED CLASSICg, 


TIONS have been introduced wherever it has been thought that. 
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Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 





CONTENTS FOR AUGUST. 





Rac. 
amwAy MONOPOLY. 





THE 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


£ AND RELIGION IN INDIA. By A. M. Fairbairn, 
By Robert Donald. 


MESSRS. RIVINGTONS LIST 


JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 1s, net. 


MR. GLADSTONE’S 












































A New TR na. By Kang Yeu Wei. 
eth eer | RELIGIOUS DEVELOPMENT: 
Tie ESTABLISHED BY Law.” I. By Ca . : 
: Ast By J. — —_ Poets. By the A Paper read in Christ Church, May 5th, 1899. 
Peds’ Narcpantens Martinengo Cenaresc, By GEORGE W. E. RUSSELL. 
Rs a ARMS A Re STRERIAN Raruway. Be — | 
S . anc])-INDIAN CREED. By eretic. | — . _ 
Thi oe eer iy oF BRITISH TRADE.—II. By JUST PUBLISHED.— Crown §8vo, -28. 6d 
’ itortas. . 
: that: é onde: ISBISTER & Co., Ltd., Covent Garden, W.C. ff W H A 4 I S 
from | pid or 
a 33 
18 the MEDOC. SECONDARY EDUCATION ? 
toman VIN ORDIN AIRE a Dozen And other Short Essays on Various Aspects of the Problem of Organisation. 
id ts. $-Bots. ‘ = = , 
pare BORDEAUX, an excellent oe By Writers of Practical Experience, 
ight Dinner. Wyo found equal t 14/6 8/3 Edited, with an Introduction, by R. P. SCOTT, LL.D. M.A, 
: i wine usually sold at much higher Hon. Secretary of the Head-Masters’ Association. 
SS, In prices. : . tg 
This volume is intended to serve as a handbook for public men and for parents 
on ST. E Ss T E P H E on the National Organisation of Education in England. 
: superior DINNER. bg Ragandn eee: 
betta The "Form. the “constantly JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
i be customers , 
fe procures ey London and the 17/6 99 CS A R M I N A H 
las Provinces, gives us additional con- 
? fidence insubmitting it to those who A Volume of Verse. 
hool, | like pore Bordeaux wine. 
q § Down Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriagze By JAMES HENRY HALLARD, M.A. Oxon. 
ee j Paid to any Rathcay Station, induding Cases 
By : i eee JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
: %, All who know these ‘Wines rg om . no Cees ‘ 
4 ldin Great Britain to equa em in value. Com- 
ligh ; wo chem with wines sald elsewhere at 16/- and 20/-a K I N G A lL F R E D S D R E A M S 5 
Bh. cazenand-upwards And other Poems 
We regret the increased duty compels advance of P 
sah 6d. per dozen. By FREDERICK W. RAGG, M.A., 
A, JAMES SMITH AND CO. Vicar of Masworth; Author of “Quorsam?” “Sonnets and other Poems’ 
9 
WINE MERCHANTS, RIVINGTONS, 34 King Street, Covent Garden, London. 
zAD rae z 7 ne Sipeet. 
lanchester ; ar’ reet. 3 
~~  — MESSRS. METHUEN’S LIST. 
01 | METROPOLITAN LIFE 
res, , ASSURANCE SOCIETY. FOR ENGLISH PARENTS AND BOYS. 
(EsTABD. 1835.) THE HUMAN BOY. By Even Puitirorts, Author of 
XG, “Children of the Mist.” With a Frontispiece, crown 8vo, 6s. 
Conducted on the Mutual Principle for the benefit A series of studies of the English schoolboy, the result of keen observation, and of a most engaging wit. 
of the Policy Holders alone, SECOND EDITION. 
STRONG RESERVES. GILES INGILBY. By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
x LOW EXPENSE RATE, A NEW Se OF “THE LITTLE GUIDES.” 
: SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. By B. C. Winptg, M.A., 
i ALL SURPLUS APPLIED IN REDUCTION OF PREMIUM. F.R.S. Illustrated by E. H. New. Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s.; leather, 3s. 6d. net. 
By Uniform with Mr. Wells’s “OXFORD” and Mr. Thomson's “CAMBRIDGE.” 


NO AGENTS EMPLOYED. 





For Prospectus, &c., apply to 
THE ACTUARY, 


Offices—13 Moorgate Street, 
LONDON, E.C. 


1849. JUBILEE YEAR. 1899. 


Insurances granted on Best Terms against 
ACCIDENTS ON DLA 
ACCIDENTS AND DISEASE, 
EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY. 


Fidelity Guarantees Issued. 
CLAIMS PAID £4,000,000. 





RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE CO. 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 


A. VIAN, Secretary. 





A THIN COCOA. 


EPPS’S 


The choicest roasted nibs of the natural Cocoa, 
on being subjected to powerful hydraulic pressure, 
sive forth their excess of oil, leaving for use a 
finely favoured powder—a product which, when pre- 
pared with boiling water, has the consistence of tea, 
of which it is now, with many, beneficially taking 
the place. Its active principle being a gentle nerve 
stimulant, supplies the needed energy without un- 
duly exciting the system. Sold only in labelled tins. 
If unable to obtain it of your tradesman, a tin will 
be sent post-free for nine stamps.—JAMES EPPS 
and CO., Limited, Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


A CONSTITUTIONAL AND POLITICAL HISTORY OF 


ROME. By T. M. TAYLOR, M.A., Fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, Senior Chancellor's 
Medallist for Classics, Porson University Scholar, &c. Crown &vo, 7s. 6d. 
An account of the origin and growth of the Roman Institutions, and a discussion of the various political 
movements in Rome from the earliest times to the death of Augustus. 


THE HEART OF ASIA. By F. H. Sxrineand E. D. Ross. 


With Maps and many Illustrations, large crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 
An account, historical, political, economical, and descriptive, of Russian Central Asia. The first part of the 
work contains a concise history of Turkestan, &c., from the earliest times. No such history has hitherto 
appeared in any European language. The information contained in the second part may be regarded as 


seini-official. 
THE BOOK OF THE WEST. By S. Barinc-Goutp. With 
numerous Illustrations. Twovolumes. Crown &vo, 6s. each. 
A deacription of the counties of Devon and Cornwall, in which the scenery, folk-lore, history, and antiquities 
of the two countries are treated with full knowledge and high interest. Shortly. 
THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. By S. Barinc-Goutp. 


With Portrait, New and Revised Edition, crown &vo, 3s. 6d. 
A completely new edition of the well-known Life of R. S. Hawker. 


THE NOVELIST.—No. II. 


THE INCA’S TREASURE, by Ernest Gtanvitie, is Now 


Ready, 6d. 





METHUEN & CO., Essex Street, W.C. 





ERKRBECK BAN K. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Chancery Lane, London. 

INVESTED FUNDS £10,000,000. 


TWO-ANP-A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 


TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUKTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawn 
below £100 


The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars, 
post-free. 


H@NIX FIRE OFFICE, 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Charing Cross, 
LONDON. Established 1782. 
LOWEsT Current Rates. 
Liberal amd Prompt Settlements. 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules Supplied. 
F. B. MACDONALD, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 














COCOA ESSENCE 








FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. GOLD MEDAL. PARIS, 1878, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND 60,’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


JUST READY. 


BRITISH POLICY IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By SPENSER WILKINSON. Crown 8vo, boards, Is. 


A NOTABLE VOLUME OF TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER: 


the Adventures and Observations of an American in Rhodesia. 
By WILLIamM HARVEY BROWN. With 32 Flustrations and 2 Folding Maps, 
demy 8vo, cloth extra, 12s. 6d. net. (Ready. 


Copy of a letter respecting ‘‘ON THE SOUTH AFRICAN FRONTIER,” 
from the Right Hon. CECIL J. RHODES. 
To Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY. 
* Burlington Hotel, W. 
“ May 6th, 1899. 

“ Dear Sirs, —Thank you for the book you forwarded me, by William Harvey 
Brown, called ‘On the South African Frontier’ It is capital reading, and is a 
truthful picture of Rhodesia and of the late rebellion. I can speak practically, as | 
Mr. Brown went in with me in the force that went through to relieve Bulawayo. 

* Yours, 








(Signed ) “C.J. RHODES.” 


“ Asa mere narrative of stirring adventures, the book can be recommended to 
the general reader ; but it is of especial value just now on account of the interest- 
ing side-light it throws upon the British method of governing savages.” 

—TAterature. 


RUSSIA ON THE PACIFIC AND THE 


SIBERIAN RAILWAY. By VLAviMir, Author of “ The China-Japan War.” 

With Maps and INustrations, 8vo, cloth, 14s, (Ready. 

“Tt is a story little known to British readers; and it is well worth their study, 
on account of the many ingidents of adventure and heroism that have marked the 
eastward progress of the*great Slav power, and of the lessons of policy which it 
conveys. "— Scotsman, 

* The book is sure to attract attention owing to the inherent—and permanent— 
penaninasd of the important: subject with which w deals. "OBSERVER. 





MR. MIGGS. By ALExanper Sroart. With 


Frontispiece by BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth, 28. 6d. 
[Just ready. 
“Mr. Miggs’ amusing views on men and things have been familiar during the 
last two or three years to readers of the Pall Mall Gazette, and in book form his 
racy utterances should prontde entertainment for a very large circle of those who 
can, properly appreciate literary fun.” 
“ The book is better than most, and is well suited to beguile an idle hour.” 


aE eae ial eee . ? —Daily Mail. 
THE BLACK TERROR: a _ Romance of 
Russia. By JoHN K. Leys, Author of ‘ 


‘The Lindsays,” “The Lawyer's 
Secret,” “ Under a Maak,” &c. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. [Just ready. 
~ The plot is very skilfully handled and worked “out to a very romantic ending, 
not without many risks and adventures which make the book one of absorbing 
interest.”"—Scotaman. 


The Latest Addition to LOW'S 2s. 6d. LIBRARY OF POPULAR NOVELS. 
WI1LLIAM BLACK’S 


WILD EELIN: her Escapades, Adven- 


tures, and Bitter Sorrows. Crown &vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

“We have liked nothing so well from Mr. Black’s pen since his ‘Princess of 
Thule’....well worth reading.”—Athenaum. 

* Wild Eelin is a delightful figure, in whom Highland virtues and Highland faults 
of character vie for attractiveness..... But we arg not going to recapitulé ate a story 
which Mr. Black has been at the pains to tell with all his unique charm. 

—Daily Chronicle. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited. 


— —- gy = 
AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

@ SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUBLIC 

to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London for filling, 

on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, 

and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.—CATALOGUES sent on 
ap plication. | 














OOKS WANTED | at Prices affixed :—Badminton 

“Hunting,” Large Paper, £10; Tennyson's “ Window” and “ Victim,” pub. 

ut Canford Manor, 1867, £20 each ; “ Pauline: a Fragment,” 1833, £20; Barratt’s 

“ Battle of Marathon,” 1820, £20; “Queen Mab,” 1813, £7; Keats's “ Poems,” 1817, 

£5. Rare Books supplied. Any subject. State wants.—BAKER’S GREAT 
BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 














Cheques (and Post-Offve Orders 369 Strand) payable to ‘ ‘ John | 
Baker, ” 





MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO’S Up 


8vo, 18s. 


THE SIX SYSTEMS OF | 
INDIAN PHILOSOPHy} 


By the Right Hon. 
F. MAX MULLER, K.M., 


Foreign Member of the French Institute, 








NEW AND CHEAPER IMPRESSION, 


LEDDY MARGET. 
By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “Mr. Smith,” &c, 


Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
SPECTATOR.—* Mrs. Walford has seldom given us anything better than: 
picture of a loveable yet on aria old age. 


PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* An ideal story to read on a sunny afterno, 
under an apple tree....2 A story whieh does one good.” 








TWO NEW VOLUMES of the “SILVER LIBRAR}. 


THE EARLY HISTORY OF 
CHARLES JAMES FOX. 


By the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. TREVELYAN, Bart, 
New sicineibssnaibiehadiaie 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


i 
LIFE and LETTERS of ERASMUs| 
By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. i 

_New Impression. — ~ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


AUGUST, 1899. 


PaRsON KELLY. By A. FE. W. Mason 
and Andrew Lang. (Continued.) 





A FARMER'S YEAR.—XIL, - By H.Rit- | 
Haggard. 


GREAT ORMOND STREET, LONDON. : 

} By Professor Hales. THE GREAT LETTER WRITERS.—I' 
i pes : Sévi s len 

THE CRITICAL ESSAY IN FRANCE. Madame de Sévigné. By S. G. Talle 


From the French of Paul Boureet. tyre. 
A CHANGE OF CLOTHES. By C. K. | ATTHESIGNOF THE SHIP. By Aniter 
Burrow. Lang. j 





LONGMANS, GREEN, and co., London, New York, and Bombay. 











NEW EDITION — OF SIR HENRY THOMPSON'S 
‘*MODERN CREMATION.” 


Now ready.— ee EDITION, REVISED, and much ENLARGED. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s.; or in paper cover, 1s. 


MODERN CREMATION. 


Cremation: its History and Practice to the 
Present Date. 


With information relating to all recently improved arrangements made by ths 
Cremation Society of England. 


By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, Bt., 
F.R.C.S., M.B.Lond., &c., 
President of the Society since its Foundation in 1874. 


SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, SW 


OOKS.— HATCHARDS, Booksellers to the Queer, 

187 Piccadilly, W.—Libraries entirely Fitted up, Arranged and Catal 

All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayer-Books, &c. New choice Bind'0 
for Presents. Post orders promptly executed. Usual cash discounts. 


London : 














Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communication 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, hi 
to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





FOURTH EDITION, fcap. 8vo, 1s, 6d, 


PSALMS OF THE WEST. 


“ Real force of imagination and rhetoric.” 
—Pall Mall Gazette. 

“Very few, if any, books of modern ‘scripture’ 4 
approach the excellence of the little volume which 
bears the above title....The author is deeply im- | 
bued with modern scientific conceptions of the uni- | 
verse, and he wisely makes them subserve his spiritual 
philosophy. . 


pages."—Great Thoughis. 


volume. *— Inquirer. “These beautifu - 
“Fall of moral force and poetic feeling.” | mend all of eg See aaa Atos | ane 
—Sopttish Leader. | Noncontormia, alike to procure this delightful book.” “SILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and stu! 
“The sentiment throughout is of the purest and | —Organist and Chotrmaster (Nonconformist Corre- | for collection. 
most exalted character.”—Inverness Courier. | spondent). DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on ters 





“Many will find inspiration for 


“We have in this volume ninety psalms of modern 
times containing innumerable beautiful sentiments.” 


, “Many new and striking thoughts will be found in 
-We can unreservedly commend the | Psalms of the West.’”—Christian World. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 


HE UNION BANK @ 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. 
Paid-up Capital .. 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.. 

LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 

are granted on the Bank’s Branches througliout (8 

Colonies of Australia and New Zealand. 


Wi laemainaeaa REMITTANCES are made to th 


thought in its 





ae 3,000,000 


—Christian, Life. 


which may be ascertained on application. 
E. CARBERY, Manager. 





17 Cornhill, London, EX CG. 












Price SIXPENCE. | 
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ease 
Just published, crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


UFE AND NATURE 


AT THE 


ENCLISH LAKES. 


By the Rev. H. D. RAWNSLEY, 


Honorary Canon of Carlisle, 


Author of “Literary Associations of the 
English Lakes.” 


«Canon Rawnsley knows the Lake Country so well, 
asa vicar of Crosthwaite should, and writes so attrac- 
tively that his new book is sure of a welcome. Itisa 
simple and unaffected series of sketches of life and 
nature in a district where life is still somewhat primi- 
tiveand nature has not as yet been much disfigured 
py the hand of man. Descriptions of scenery, with 
nothing in them but word-painting, are easy enough. 
These are just what Canon Rawnsley does not write.” 

—Times. 

“4 very pleasant volume by one who knows and 

Joves what he is writing about.”—Spectator, 


“It is full of love and knowledge—and it does for 
the natural beauty and rural humanities of the Lake 
District what his earlier book, fresh in the minds of 
many, did for its literary associations.”—Academy. 


“We could imagine no more charming companion to 
any meditative Lake visitor. Wevery strongly recom- 
mend the book for bright and profitable holiday- 
reading.”—Datly Chrontcle. 


“This pleasant volume is made up of about a 
score of papers, any one of which must interest any- 
body who has either been to the Lake Country or 
means to go there.”—Scotsman. 


“Every lover of Lake-land should secure these 
esays, for they afford unique casements opening 
on toa world of beauty.”— Manchester Courier. 





Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE & SONS, 
Publishers to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and CO., Limited. 


THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
No. 270. AUGUST, 1899. 

THE EXCESSIVE ARMIES OF RussIA. By Field- 
Marshal Sir Lintorn Simmons, G.C.B., G.C.M.G. 
THE LIMITATIONS OF NAVAL Force. By Colonel 
Sir George Sydenham Clarke, K.C.M.G., F.R.S. 

A WoMAN’s CRITICISM OF THE WOMEN’S CONGRESS. 

By Miss Frances H. Low 

WHAT CHURCH HAS “CONTINUITY” ? 
George Mivart, F.R.S. 

THE RECENT FUSS ABOUT THE IRISH LANGUAGE. 
By Professor Mahaffy. 

THE CONNECTION OF ENGLAND WITH NEWFOUND- 
LAND. By Sir William Des Vaux, G.C.M.G. 
(formerly Governor of Newfoundland). 

LorD ELLENBOROUGH: A REPLY. By the Right 
Hon. Lord Colchester. 

Dip BYRON WRITE “ WERNER” ? 
Frederick Leveson Gower. 

THE MARLBOROUGH GEMS. 





By Dr. St. 


By the Hon. 
By Charles Newton- 


Robinson. 

WHY ARE OUR BRAINS DETERIORATING? By 
Colonel H. Elsdale, C.R.E. 

LIFE OX THE NILE SOUTH OF FAsHoDA. By 


Arthur D. Milne. 

“THE HUMOURS OF TER-NA-NOG.” 
Cooper. 

THE “DECAMERON” AND ITS VILLAS. 
Stillman. 

MADAME NECKER. By the Hon. Marcia C. Maxwell. 

THE EVOLUTION OF THE PARLIAMENTARY OATH. 
By Michael MacDonagh. 

THE CASUS BELLI IN SOUTH AFRICA. By Edmund 
Robertson, Q.C., M.P. 

London: SAMPSON Low, MARSTON & Co., Ltd. 


BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 
No. 1,006, AUGUST, 1899. 2s. 6d. 

THE GHOST-DANCE OF THE FRENCH. 

Iv CHarns. By Hugh Clifford. 


MORE ABOUT WILDFOWL-SHOOTING IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. By Gilfrid W. Hartley. 


EXPERIENCES IN A QUARANTINE CAMP. 
ON TRIAL. Chaps. 14-18. By Zack. 
JOHN Cook. 


OUR OBLIGATIONS TO WILD ANIMALS. 
Herbert Maxwell, Bart., M.P. 


A BEDOUIN’s VENGEANCE. Chap. 4. 


THE PAVILION AND THE LINKS: THE OLD ORDER 
AND THE NEW. 


A BoER WAR: THE MILITARY ASPECT. 


“HISTORY AS SHE OUGHT TO BE WROTE.” 
Andrew Lang. 


THE Loss OF MOSHI. With Map. 
THE POSITION OF THE GOVERNMENT. 
Wa. BLAcKWwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


By Mrs. Orman 


By W. J. 





By Sir 


By 








MACMILLAN AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


VOLUMES I. AND II. NOW READY. 
UNIFORM EDITION OF THE 


PROSE WRITINGS OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


In 10 vols. Extra Crown 8vo, red cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
1—PLAIN TALES FROM THE HILLS. . With Portrait. 
2.—-LIFE’S HANDICAP: being Stories of Mine Own People. 


FIFTH THOUSAND. 
New Book by the Author of “Elizabeth and Her German Garden.” 


THE SOLITARY SUMMER. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION IN ONE VOL. (Condensed). 


Extra Crown 8vo, 10s. net. 


BISMARCK: 
SOME SECRET PAGES OF HIS HISTORY. 


Being a Diary kept by Dr. MORITZ BUSCH during Twenty-five Years’ Official and 
Private Intercourse with the great Chancellor. 


~NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE NATURAL HISTORY.—Volume VL. 
INSECTS. Part II. 


Including Bees, Wasps, Ants, Beetles, Butterflies, Moths, &c. 
By DAVID SHARP, M.A.Cantab., M.B.Edin., F.R.S. 8vo, 17s. net. 

DAILY NEWS.—* It would be hard to say too much in praise of this most admirable volume. It is too 
often the case that scientific books are written in a dull and uninteresting style. The reader will find nothing 
of that kind to complain of here. The descriptions are clear, the illustrations are excellent; while, as in the 
previous volumes of the series, printing and paper are all that could be desired.” 


~NEW EDITION NOW READY. 
A DIGEST OF THE LAW OF EVIDENCE. 
By the late Sir JAMES FITZJAMES STEPHEN, Bart., K.C.S.I., D.C.L., formerly one of the Judges of the 
High Court of Justice,and an Honorary Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. FIFTH EDITION. By 


Sir HERBERT STEPHEN, Bart., of the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law, Clerk of Assize for the Northern 
Circuit, and HARRY LUSHINGTON STEPHEN, of the Inner Temple, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A HISTORICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. By 


ARSENE DARMESTETER, late Professor of the History of the French Language and of Medizval French 
Literature at the Sorbonne. To which was awarded the Prix Saintour by the French Academy, 1897. 
Edited by ERNEST MURET, Professor at the University of Geneva, and LEOPOLD SUDRF, Professor at the 
Collége Stanislas, Paris. Authorised English Edition by ALPHONSE HARTOG, Professor of French at the 
Royal Academy of Music. Crown 8vo, 12s. 6d. 


MODERN READER'S BIBLE—NEW VOLUME. . : 
Edited, with an 


BIBLE STORIES (New Testament). 


Introduction and Notes, by Professor RICHARD G. MOULTON, M.A. Pott 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
VOLUME VII. NOW READY. 


THE EVERSLEY SHAKESPEARE. Edited, with 


Introductions and Notes, by Professor C. H. HERFORD, Litt.D. In 10 Monthly vols., Globe vo, 5s. net 
each vol. 
Vol. VII.—HENRY V., HENRY VIII, TITUS ANDRONICUS, ROMEO AND JULIET. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE.—“The introductions to the plays by Professor Herford continue to be 
excellent, and the edition is in other ways quite one of the best.” 





























NEW “AND ABRIDGED EDITION. 


ANNALS OF AN OLD MANOR-HOUSE, Sutton 


Place, Guildford. By FREDERIC HARRISON. Extra Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
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4. SOME POETS IN LOVE. 10. ROSE ADAER. 
5. SHONAT AND CADDI. 11, OUTSIDERS. By John Ayscough. Chaps. 1-5. 
6. NORMAN RAMSAY. 
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AUGUST. Price 1s, CONTENTS. 
1. THE TOWER GARDENS. Chaps. 27-31. Illus- |] 8. ELIZABETH OF HEIDELBERG. By Charles W. 
trated. Wood, F.R.G.S. L[lustrated. 
2. To My MoTHErR. By Paul England. 9. BROKEN IDEALS. By Lady Margaret Majeniic. 
3. THE LOOKER-ON. By C. Meetkerke. 10. Ict-BAS. By C. E. Meetkerke. 
4. A Love Lyric. By Annie G. Hopkins. 11. WHAT SHOULD BE THE FEAR? By P. W. 
5. THE SWEET POWER OF Music. By F. L. Roose. 
Plunket. 12. THE Visit. By Mary A. M. Marks. 

6. ANIMATED FLOWERS. 13. MR. CHOLMONDELEY'S INDECESION. By Edith 
7. DoCTOR GREENFIELD. By Lady Mary Howard. Gray Wheelwright. 
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THE NIGHT WALK. By George Meredith. 
VIA CRUCIS.—X. By F. Marion Crawford. 
THE CHURCHES OF AUVERGNE. By Mrs. Schuyler van Rensselaer. 
FRANKLIN AS JACK OF ALL TRADES. By Paul Leicester Pord. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated, price 1s. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The AUGUST NUMBER contains :— 
THE GOOPS. Politeness. Verse. By Gelett Burgess. 
WITH THE “ROUGH RIDERS.” (Second Article.) By Henry La Motte, M.D. 
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“LET THE PATIENT HAVE 
SCHWEITZER’S 





IF YOU PLEASE.” 


PAARAARAAALAAAAAAAAAAAAF AAA AAAAAL AA AAAFAAL AA AAA ee, oe ~ 


It has long been claimed for this article that it is absolutely the finest and most nourishing Cocoa in the worl, 
and the above sentence is quoted to show how strong scientific evidence is in favour of that plea, as it was 
used by the late Sir Andrew Clark in the course of one of his last inaugural addresses. to students. He described a 
typical case of malnutrition, with its attendant evils, and, in indicating the proper course of treatment to be pursued, 
urged his hearers to insist on the use of this wonderfully strengthening and recuperative beverage. 


The eminent practitioner also invariably recommended SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA to sufferers from 
divestive troubles who consulted him, and gave it a prominent place in his famous dict rules. The reasons for the great 
and ever growing popularity amongst medical men and the general public of this 


TRULY GREAT COCOA 


are not far to seek, and may thus be briefly summarised :— 


I.—SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA is a Pure Cocoa, made from the finest beans obtainable, and the choicest 
of the world’s markets. Before the initial stages of manufacturing are ‘commenced these are carefully 
inspected, and ONLY THOSE in: sound condition are used. Much has been said about Cocoa of late, but 
there is one point we should like to impress upon our readers. In manufacturing Cocoatina we use ripe 
beans. It is of the utmost importance that the public should avoid Cocoa made from the unripe article, as nothing 
deranges the system so quickly. 

II.—In the process of manufacture all the valuable properties natural to Cocoa are preserved intact, thus rendering 
Cocoatina absolutely full of nourishing and strengthening properties, and any so-called beneficial admixture would 
only lessen its value. 


III.—By an unique process of manufacture, the valuable PHOSPHATES—of vital importance to children—are 
rendered perfectly soluble and assimilative to the weakest digestive organs, so much s0 that children using it 
regularly become perfectly supplied with RED BLOOD corpuscles, and are independent of unpalatable and 
digestive-disturbing chemical tonics. 


Whom does it benefit ? There is but one answer—SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA is “still the best Cocoa for 
everyone.” It is full of nourishment so to speak, and is invaluable to 
NURSING MOTHERS, YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN, 
INFANTS, BRAIN WORKERS and all those who live sedentary lives, 
YOUNG CHILDREN, INVALIDS, 
and those with SMALL INCOMES, as it is far more economical than the ordinary Cocoas, 
BECAUSE A SMALL QUANTITY GOES A LONG WAY. 





“THE” COCOA 


Is Nature’s Restorer of Nerves and Bodies that are Jaded and Weakened by Town 
Life during the Hot Weather. 
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